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Uhe Nightingale and the Bose. 


For Men’s Voices. 


Words by ALICE WILLIAMS. From Scribner's Magazine. Music by Horatio C. KING. 
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Mr. Tilden’s letter on the Southern war 
claims is the ablest campaign document of the 
season. It removes them from the national 
canvass. After reciting the constitutional pro- 
visions and his own previous utterances, he 
emphatically declares that no rebel debt, or 
claim for slaves, or demand for loss incurred by 
any disloyal person, will be paid, and the cotton 
tax will not be refunded. He adds that the 
greatest danger to the National Treasury is 
from persons who were or pretend to have been 
loyal, and lays down the broad principle that it 
is not the business of the Government to repair 
the individual damages inflicted by civil war, on 
whomsoever they may fall: 

‘*The calamities to individuals which were in- 

flicted by the late war are, for the most part, 
irreparable. The Government cannot recall to 
life the million of our youth who went to untimely 
graves nor compensate the sufferings or sorrows 
of their relatives or friends. It cannot readjust 
between individuals the burdens of taxation 
hitherto borne, or of debts incurred to sustain 
the Government which are yet to be paid. It 
cannot apportion anew among our citizens the 
damages or losses incident to military operations 
or resulting in every variety of form from its mea- 
sures for maintaining its own existenee.” 
If this is ‘“‘shrewd” it is the shrewdness of 
statesmanship, and the Republican journals 
would display shrewdness as well as candor if 
they welcomed this declaration as an unerring 
indication of an entirely invincible public senti- 
ment on this subject. Of course they do not 
do anything of the sort, but proceed to show 
how rebel war claims can be paid notwithstand- 
ing, and how little likely Gov. Tilden is to keep 
his pledges. 


We had hoped Goy. Tilden’s income tax was 
permanently removed from the canvass. But 
here it comes again; now in the form of a specific 
charge that in 1869, when Mr. Tilden paid a tax 
on $17,000 income estimated by the assessor, he 
received $50,000 from the Pittsburgh, Fort 


Wayne and Chicago Railroad Co. The charge 
is re-enforced by the refusal of the directors, of 
whom Mr. Tilden is one, to allow the U. S. 
Government officers to examine the books of 
the Company, unless they are compelled to do 
so by due process of law. Mr. Tilden’s friends 
would have done better to make a clean show- 
ing of the facts whatever they are. No state- 
ment is likely to injure him so much as this 
resolute policy of concealment. The inde- 
pendent voters, on whom this election will de- 
pend, do not want a President who can be 
forced to cover by any hunting party. _ 





An amendment to the Constitution of this 
State is to be submitted to the voters at this 
election. Its object is to take our State Pris- 
ons’ management out of politics, by placing the 
prisons under the charge of one superintendent, 
to be appointed by the Governor and Senate. 
It is approved by the conventions of both po- 
litical parties, but probably not by all the poli- 
ticians. Whatever ticket you vote, see to it 
that you deposit a vote for this amendment. 
There are few possible reforms that will tend 
more directly to the well-being of the com- 
munity than the amelioration, moral, physical 
and mental, of the criminal classes. 


Gov. Chamberlain publishes a calm and dis- 
passionate but very effective letter on the state 
of affairs in South Carolina. He recites in de- 
tail acts of violence and wholesale intimidation, 
and narrates the opportune arrival of the United 
States troops at Rouse’s Bridge just in time to 
succor 80 or 90 negroes who were surrounded in 
a swamp by white rifle clubs numbering two or 
three hundred. Of course it is said that Gov. 
Chamberlain is running for office and is lying ; 
but unfortunately his story in confirmed in all 
particulars by the official military reports, and 
neither Gen. Ruger nor Capt. Lloyd is running 
for office. We do not question the good faith 
of the clergymen and bankers of Charleston, 
who issue simultaneously an address to the peo- 
ple of the United States in which they deny 
that there is violence or intimidation ; but it is 
evident that they are not well informed. This 
is sufficiently demonstrated by the simple fact 
that some leading Democratic citizens of Charles- 
ton county, speaking for the white citizens in 
general, have requested the presence of United 
States troops there to insure peace and order. 


Reports from the seat of war denote no ma- 
terial change since our last report. Negotia- 
tions are still pending between Russia and Tur- 
key. England is increasing her Mediterranean 
fleet. The Servian Minister of War has resigned, 
on account of a quarrel between himself and 
Gen. Tchernayeff, the commander-in-chief of 
the forces in the field. The reports from the 
scene of war are contradictory; no decisive vic- 
tories have been won on either side. The present 
battle is diplomatic; the armies’ are merely 
watching each other. The Prussian elections 
show a decided gain to the Liberals, who are re- 
puted to be unanimous in their opposition to 
Russian supremacy in the Turkish provinces. 
The Moslem fanaticism in Turkey again threat- 
ens to break out beyond all control. 


Immediately after the departure of the Com- 
missioners the Red Cloud Indians became dis- 
contented and broke camp, moving to a distance 
of twenty-five miles from the agency, sending 
in regularly for their rations. This state of 
things lasted until the arrival of General Crook, 
who notified them that they must come to the 
agency. The indications were that a departure 
with warlike intent was in contemplation. This, 
however, was prevented by General Crook, who 
surrounded the camp of 300 lodges at night, 
disarmed and dismounted the entire force, and 
marched them under guard to the agency. Gen- 
eral Terry served a similarly disposed party in 
like manner at Standing Rock Agency. Spotted 
Tail, whose friendliness is constant, has been 
made head chief of the Sioux in place of the 
somewhat treacherous Red Cloud. The hostile 
bands at the north have not yet come in, and 
an expedition will shortly start in search of 
them, probably under the command of General 
Crook. 


Mr. Tweed’s arrest promises to lead to good 
results. The Minister of Foreign Affairs in 
Spain proposes negotiations for an extradition 
treaty with the United States, 





TO OUR FRIENDS. 

Every denomination has its organ; the Chris- 
tian Union is the organ of that spirit of Christian 
unity which makes us all one in Christ Jesus. 
If you believe in this spirit, and desire to unite 
with us and those who have promised us their 
co-operation (see p. 364) in giving utterance 
and power to this increasing sentiment of Chris- 
tian union, that makes Christ more than the 
creed and Christianity more than the sect, there 
are several things you can do: 

Send your own subscription to the publisher. 

Commend the paper to your neighbor, and 
send his. 

Send the name of any person in your vicinity 
competent and willing to canvass for it. 

Send a list of your parishioners if a clergy- 
man, of your co-workers if a Sunday-school 
teacher or officer, or of such of your fellow- 
citizens as may be likely to take an wndenomi- 
national Christian newspaper if it is brought 
to their notice. 

Send items of religious news, revival intelli- 
gence, temperance work and social or moral 
reform in your community. 

Send your commendation or your criticism, 
your inquiry or your best thought, in briefest 
possible compass. If nothing more, send your 
good wishes. 








THE POLITICAL ISSUES. 


HE voter is to decide four questions next 
Tuesday. It may help him to decide them 
if they are clearly defined. 

I. The Personal Question.—Gov. Tilden is 
an admirable specimen of the best class of 
American politicians. He has been engaged in 
political management during a large part of his 
life. He knows all its methods and most of its 
managers. Mr, Hayes is not a professional poli- 
tician. He is simply an American citizen who, 
in various publie offices, has shown administra- 
tive talent and moral firmness. One has man- 
aged his own canvass; the other has left the 
management of the campaign to others. Do 
the times demand a skilled politician, or simply 
a citizen of experience in public affairs at the 
head of the general Government ? 

Il. The Financial Question.—The uation 
repudiates repudiation ; it demands resumption. 
Both parties recognize this fact ; each party has 
adopted a hard money platform and nominated 
a hard money candidate. There is, however, 
this difference : Mr. Hayes proposes to take im- 
mediate and urgent measures for resumption, 
and his party hopes to resume in 1879; Mr. 
Tilden proposes to wait till commercial changes 
have prepared the way for resumption, and his 
party abandons all expectation of resuming as 
early as 1879. 

Ill. The Administrative Question.—Both can- 
didates are pledged to civil service reform. 
Neither of them can achieve it. The roots of 
present corruption are in the House of Represent- 
atives ; and the tree must be cut up by its roots. 
So long as the House controls appropriations, as 
it should, and so long as it is determined to con- 
trol appointments, as it should not, its power of 
the purse will give it a power of appointment. 
It is by electing in every district a Judge Hoar 
instead of a Butler to Congress that we are to 
get civil service reform. A presidential election 
may give impulse to the popular movement, it 
cannot achieve the popular purpose. If Mr. 
Hayes is elected the present incumbents will not 
be removed except for cause. Gov. Hayes 
pledges us that character, not political opinions, 
will alone be considered cause. If Mr. Tilden 
is elected the administrative offices will be emp- 
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tied. They will be refilled by such Democratic 
appointees as can pass the ordeal of a Repub- 
lican Senate. Which of these results will most 
conduce to civil service reform ? 

IV. The Southern Question.—What are the 
rights and duties of the nation toward the heter- 
ogeneous population of the Southern States ? 
What it can do and what ought it to do to re- 
establish a civil order out of the ruins of the 
past is a question of the profoundest difficulty. 
It needs to be studied by statesmen ; it has been 
played with by politicians. The tendency of the 
Democratic party is expressed by the word non- 
intervention. It accepts the abolition of slavery 
and the enfranchisement of the negro; but it 
proposes to leave the old and the new, the 
negro and the white races, the present demo- 
cratic and the old aristocratic elements, to settle 
their affairs for themselves. It proposes to leave 
the negro to the justice and generosity of his 
former owners, and to the natural operation of 
commercial and industrial forces. The ten- 
dency of the Republican party is expressed by 
the word protection. Having given the negro 
liberty it proposes to protect him in it; to se- 
cure, at whatever hazard, and by the whole 
power of the nation if need be, the political 
rights which it has promised him. These 
being secured, it proposes then to leave him to 
learn political wisdom in the school of expe- 
rience. Both parties agree in their purpose 
to leave the Southern States to rehabilitate 
themselves ; but the Republican party proposes 
to ensure to all the people of the South federal 
protection during the process of rebuilding. 
The Democratic party proposes to leave the peo- 
ple to self-protection. 

We lay out of the canvass the question of 
Southern war claims. Gov. Tilden’s letter has 
removed that matter from the political cam- 
paign. 

Such are the issues of the present canvass. 
Respecting them we are not in doubt. The 
country does not need a professional politician, 
even of the better class; it does need vigorous 
and earnest measures for speedy resumption of 
specie payments ; it is more likely to advance 
civil service reform within the Republican party 
than by restoring to power the party which first 
established the principle embodied in the watch- 
word, T'o the victor belong the spoils ; and it is 
bound by the most sacred obligation of national 
honor to protect, at whatever cost, the political 
rights of those to whom it has guaranteed but 
not yet truly given the liberty of American 
citizenship. 











GREAT IN MERCY. 


lagers mother not only carries the child in her 
bosom, she carries its faults. She feels 
more poignant sorrow in its sins than the child 
ever feels. By her sorrow she lends to the child 
her own experience, her love, her purity, her 
truth. Mothers brood their children out of 
their faults. That is the true parental nature ; 
and that is the Divine nature. Our God suffers 
for our sins more keenly than we ever suffer for 
them ; and by his suffering he cleanses us from 
them. 

God is not punitive first and merciful after- 
ward. God is first father; and in the father- 
hood of God central stands love. But love 
itself demands purity, justice, truth, equity, 
everything that is divine in character ; for love 
is the most exacting of allimperial feelings. God 
desires all creatures to come up into his pres- 
ence, and take on his likeness, and cast off evil, 
and darkness, and rust, and grime, and defile- 
ments of every kind, and seek all purity, all 
sweetness, all beauty. This desire is inherent 
in God’s nature. He is from eternity and to 
eternity aGod that suffers, in the sense in which 
solicitude and love suffer, for the loved. He is 
the divine, the everlasting Burden-bearer. 





Now when a man has brought to him this 
thought: You have a Saviour—invisible, to be 
sure, but represented in the gospels; you have 
been brought to repentance by his divine influ- 
ence; he loves you, sorrows for you, sympathizes 
with you: give yourself up to him; believe in 
him; believe that he cares for you; believe that 
you are dearer to him than to any human being; 
believe that he loves you as no father or mother 
ever loved; trust in him; look up to him—when 
the soul has this truth brought to its conscions- 
ness there is brought therewith just the influ- 
ence which every one needs who turns from sin; 
namely, that influence which, when he has 
abandoned the sin of his past life, gives him 
hope and encouragement in reconstructing the 
life that is before him. It is consciousness of 
the love of Christ Jesus that gives power to 
right living, as it is the consciousness of the 
love of Christ Jesus that gives release from all 
the bondage and burden of the past. 

No man can become moral from immorality, 
true from untruth, faithful from infidelity, un- 
aided. No man can become in everything noble 
and high-minded unless he has something be- 
sides his own will to rely upon. The will has 
relation to our restoration and rebuilding; but 
the will goes up and down like a barometer, ac- 
cording to the pressure that ison it. Itis when 
a man’s will is not good for anything that he is 
liable to be carried away. There are times when 
it is sovereign, and then he commands and the 
thing is done; but when the impulse has died 
away, and there is lassitude and weariness, and 
overmastering temptations come in upon a man, 
where is that lion-like will ? 

Nor will the customs of society and the asso- 
ciations of the church be more than adjuvants. 
They are important helps and auxiliaries; but 
the church itself at times is dumb, and cold, 
and even positively misleading and corrupt; 
and human sympathy, precious as it is, often 
fails in the trial hour—in sickness, in losses, in 
the varied conditions and incidents of our suf- 
fering life. But there is one thing that never 
fails: the vital, living, loving power of a present 
Christ, who comes as light to instruct us, as 
fire to warm our lethargy and deadness, as a De- 
liverer to emancipate us from our perplexities, 
and who works in us both to will and to do, 
when we can neither do nor even will of cur- 
selves. 

Some men are kept away from Christ by a 
consciousness of past sin; others are kept away 
by a sense of present imperfection and a fear of 
future sin. Bnt neither of them understand 
the infinitely loving nature of Christ, who not 
only has taken away our sins that are past but 
who also carries our burdens that are present, 
and redeems us from our enemy in the future. 








Twice within the week the world has heard 
from beyond the Arctic circle. In both cases 
the old story of disaster and failure has been 
repeated. By way of San Francisco the news 
came that apother whaling fleet of twelve ves- 
sels, hailing mostly from New England, had 
been cut off by ice from the open sea on Sep- 
tember 5, and abandoned by the greater part of 
the crews. These men reached San Fran- 
cisco on board two vessels which fortunately 
escaped, through great difficulty and dan- 
ger. The fate of those who remained with 
their ships cannot, probably, be known before 
next summer, if at all. From London the tele- 
graph announces the return of the British Arc- 
tic Exploring Expedition, which wintered a 
little north of the 82d parallel, and sent sledg- 
ing parties to within 400 miles of the pole. 
The dispatch is very meager in detail but im- 
plies the existence of a frozen polar sea covered 
with ice more than a bundred feet in thickness, 
and practically impassable by man. 





NOTES. 


—In this number of the Christian Union Mr. 
Beecher, in a Star Paper, tells our readers some- 
thing about birds ; Dr. Howard Crosby elucidates 
admirably the lessons of Paul’s conversion ; Mr. 
T. G. Shearman proposes a radical measure of 
Civil Service Reform which will awaken criticism, 
but which has the endorsement of actual experi- 
ment: we invite criticisms of telegraphic brevity 
on half a page of note paper each ; Hope Led- 
yard discusses wood-fires, a timely topic; and 
Mr. Northrop’s paper will be found spiritually 
helpful for Sunday afternoon. In our literary 
column Prof. H. N. Day criticises Spinoza’s Sys- 
tem of Ethics; and this leadsus to say that 
though, for evident reasons, we prefer ordinarily 
to preserve the incognito of our reviewers, we have 
the aid secured of some of the best thinkers in 
their various specialties for this department of 
the Union. On page 360 the reader will find a 
number of valuable suggestions from various corre- 
spondents in a column of Letters for the People, 
a feature which we hope to be able to repeat fre- 
quently ; and country readers will make a great 
mistake if they do not read the article in 
Farm and Garden by Rev. E. P. Roe, whose 
strawberry plants have a reputation and a mar- 
ket as wide as the country, and who here gives 
the secrets of his success. An announcement on 
page 361 gives the reader the names of some of 
those from whom he may be sure to hear during 
the ensuing year. 


—We shall begin next week a series of three ar- 
ticles by Rev. 8. H. Tyng, Jr., D.D., in which he 
will tell our readers what are the methods of or- 
ganization and work in his church, the Holy 
Trinity of this city, by which it has been built up 
in fourteen years from nothing to a membership 
of 2200. We suppose it to be the most perfectly 
organized local church in the country, if not in 
the world. We deviate from our usual course in 
mentioning these articles in advance of publica- 
tion that those of our readers who may desire 
extra copies for use in stimulating church work 
may write in time to the publisher to order them. 


—The police force of Newburyport, Mass., was 
called upon the other day to arrest a lad of eight 
years, who met a playmate bound schoolward, 
and drawing a pistol attempted to coerce him 
into playing truant. The little fellow thus threat- 
ened effected a retreat in good order to the mater- 
nal protection and the police were notified. The 
details of the arrest are not given, but it could not 
have been free from danger, for a loaded pistol is 
nearly or quite as dangerous in general, if not in 
particular, in the hands of an infant desperado as 
in those of a more mature person. It turned out 
this promising youth had stolen five dollars from 
his father, and invested it in pistol, ammunition, 
tobacco, candy, and other articles. It would be 
interesting to know which of the weekly story 
papers is taken at the Massachusetts home where 
this embryo citizen has reached his present stage 
of developmeut, and in the same connection it is 
well to remind our readers in that section that 
Jesse Pomeroy’s fate is still problematical. 


—More bank defaleations; the latest in the Park 
Bank of this city. The only radical remedy is a 
higher standard of moral integrity ; but a practi- 
cal and simple measure of protection is suggested 
by one of our correspondents. He proposes that 
every clerk, including the cashier, understand 
that he may have a fortnight’s vacation given to 
him any morning, without previous notice and 
consequently without opportunity to doctor his 
books. If this were a general rule no one could 
feel aggrieved, and there would be no opportunity 
to conceal gross or long-standing “irregularities.” 
Our correspondent recommends an act of the 
Legislature to this effect. Better leave it as a 
suggestion to the Directors. 


—The President appoints November 30th for 
Thanksgiving day. The suggestion that this 
centennial year affords an especial occasion for 
thanksgiving will be universally accepted. But 
why put the day so late? Why not take our 
Thanksgiving while something of the golden 
glory remains on the trees, and wintry weather 
without winter’s pleasures does not forbid us the 
woods after dinner ? 

—Mr. Tweed will get home just in time to vote. 
At his boarding house—Ludlow-street Jail—they 
are putting his room in order for him. 


—The Main Building of the Centennial is to be 
kept open as a permanent exhibition. Admission 
is reported as fixed at ten cents. 
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Star Paper. 


SEED AND SINGING. 

To the Messrs. JEWELL BROTHERS, Millers, Brook- 

lyn, N. Y.: 

AM deputed by the birds of this neighborhood 
. to express to you theirsense of the very great 
favor which you did them last winter, and to 
represent to you their case as it appears before 
them the coming winter. 

You will recollect that you sent me a half-barrel 
of refuse wheat, weed-seed and siftings generally 
from your mill. Never was gift more opportune 
or gracious. You will recollect that these feath- 
ered immigrants are in a new country, where the 
climate is far more severe than in Europe, the 
winters longer, more of snow, and with ther- 
mometers nearly twice as deep below freezing 
point. So long as the snow keeps aloof they con- 
trive to make an honest living. I have never 
known one of them to beg, though they are fond 
of cold victuals; and though they live upon the 
street they never ‘‘come upon the town.” Almost 
universally they work for a living; none have 
amassed enough to act the gentleman and retire 
from all usefulness. It is true that they might do 
as other birds are wont to do, and after seed-time 
retreat to the south and find their food under 
milder skies. But they are birds of stanch 
fidelity, and having undertaken to furnish street 
music through the year they had rather die than 
break their engagements. I agree that their song 
is very simple, not exceeding a mild whistle in its 
utmost, and deserving no better phrase than 
chirping, but then, in a bleak winter day, when 
frost has killed dead every leaf and blade of grass, 
and a dull sky looks sullenly on the barren 
streets, it is no small pleasure to hear the merry 
chirping and twittering from ivy, and ledge, and 
nook, and sheltered tree that fills the whole air 
all day long, driving away despondency and say- 
ing as plainly as birds ever spake that a better 
time is surely coming and that, even if it does not 
come, this time is not half so unbearable as people 
think. 

It is very eurious to watch them going to mar- 
ket. They search the eaves and bark of trees, 
and cracks and crannies, where moths and such 
like pests have laid up eggs, or where chrysalids 
are hidden, pasted under stone projections or 
plaits of wood. It is wonderful how much solace 
they find in these repositories, and how much they 
enjoy dainties that oyster-eating races turn from 
with indifference, and even repugnance. But 
to sparrows such unconsidered trifles come handy. 
Last winter I strewed the seed you sent upon my 
back yard, and also somewhat upon the street in 
front of my house; but mainly in the yard. At 
first the sparrows regarded it as a perilous bait. 
The news spread. There was a buzz ran through 
the neighborhood. A committee was appointed to 
investigate. First, a sparrow flew over the yard 
as if for a neighboring house, with his eye turned 
down, to see if any hidden enemy lay couched 
beneath. After a time, one pioneer bird alit upon 
the iron fence, and sat sentinel for a few mo- 
ments. Nothing molested him. He sat silent 
and motionless for five minutes, and then flew 
back, and there ensued a very whirlwind of ehirp- 
ings. There was excitement enough for half a 
dozen Congresses, or even a primary caucus. 

The more part were decidedly opposed to any 
risk. But the night had been severe, and snow 
covered the street, and hunger was eloquent in 
the bosoms of the younger fry, and so, soon down 
came a bevy of young warriors upon the fence. 
One leaped to the ground, and oh, glory! it was 
wheat and cockle-seed and grass-seed ! They fed 
full. One and another followed, fed, flew, wit- 
nessed, and drew after them other volunteers. 
By the middle of the forenoon the whole syna- 
gogue was emptied and the congregation of birds 
assembled in my yard. Yet not without all man- 
uer of alarms. The raising of a window, the 
shutting of a door, even far within the house, 
started them as if a gun had flashed among them. 
Nor, all winter long, did they feel as secure as 
when they ranged the streets. Indeed the spar- 
rows have fully learned the nature of cats, and 
know that back yards are their prowling grounds 
and sparrows their beaw ideal of a morning meal. 
It would do you good to hear me describe all that 
I saw of bird- boy- and cat-life last winter, but I 





must not, in this stale document. indicted by me 
as the birds’ embassador, descend to mere amuse- 
ment. Itis to a weightier matter that I turn— 
the question of supplies for the coming winter. 
How has your mill thriven this year? Have the 
sweepings been bountiful? Is there in your 
bosoms a tender spot for birds? I am strictly en- 
joined by the bird-assembly not to ask a dole, an 
unwilling charity, but to inquire whether, upon 
strict business principles, you would furnish them 
with food for the winter and take your pay in 
singing? If yes, I am authorized to enter into 
arrangements at once. *% 








AUTUMN MUSIC. 
By Mary AINGE DE VERE. 


HIS is the path—here, where the fence-rails lie 
Across the withered fern, 
Down-trodden now and dry ; 
And look, against the cool, dark, azure sky 
How warmly, brilliantly 
The vivid autumn splendors glow and burn. 
Oh, the sweet silence! When we came in spring 
Do you remember how glad bursts of song 
Rang, greeting us, and echoing 
The shadowy long-drawn aisles among? 
How everywhere 
Bird called to bird with eager, questioning cry 
Now all is still 
Save where our rapid feet, 
’Mid the crisp leaves and rustling brushwood hieing, 
Send startled echoes through the forest flying. 
Hush! step more softly, yet more softly, sweet ! 
Nay, pause a moment. Listening, we shall hear 
Divinest music thrilling far and near; 
The heart of nature throbbing, beat by beat! 
Hark to the wind’s low, earnest sighing, 
Solemn as voice of prayer; 
The tender murmur of the hidden rill, 
The sound of ripe nuts dropping here and there ; 
Far off a dreamy bird-song swelling, dying ; 
Some scarce-remembered strain, 
Half joy, half pain, 
Telling how fair 
But how beloved in vain, 
(The old, old story !) 
Was the dear ended summer, whose swift glory 
Dies out, forgotten, lonely, in its wane! 








THE CONVERSION OF SAUL. 
By Rev. Howarp Crossy, D.D. 


HEN he stood upon the high stairs of An- 

tonia, and when two years afterwards he 
spoke in the Cesarea pretorium before the royal 
descendant of the Maccabees, the apostle Paul 
rehearsed the story of his conversion as an un- 
answerable argument for the truth of Christianity 
to his Jewish hearers. The Jewish mind under- 
stood what the tenacity of a Jew to his faith was; 
and when that Jew was a Pharisaic leader of 
learning and honor his renunciation of Judaism 
seemed as impossible as the removal of Lebanon. 
Lord Lyttleton’s argument that Paul could be 
neither enthusiast nor impostor is familiar to all. 
Too steady and sober-minded to be an enthusiast, 
and too spiritual to be an impostor, yet even had 
he been either he would have been such in Juda- 
ism and not away from Judaism. Judaism never 
nurtured an enthusiasm for its own destruction, 
nor could imposture hope anything by taking a 
position without the camp. The writer mention- 
ed is perfectly right when he considers the one 
miracle of Saul’s conversion (seen in its just rela- 
tions) to be an irrefragable proof of the divine 
character of Christianity. And the Jews of Paul’s 
day saw it in its just relations. The argument 
shone upon them uncloudedly. While Gentiles 
might say ‘‘ Paul, thou art beside thyself,” Jews 
could not fashion such a chargé, but must each 
say, if they dare say anything, ‘‘ Almost thou 
persuadest me to be a Christian.” Truth never 
fails in the field of the intelligence, but only on 
the battle-ground of the heart. The Jews of 
Christ’s day knew Jesus to be the Messiah, but 
their hearts borrowed the lie about Beelzebub to 
throw at him. So the Jews who heard Paul, and 
knew the difference between him and the Phari- 
saic tiger Saul, knew Paul preached the truth, 
but their hearts rose in rebellion and overawed 
their intelligence. 

The miraculous points of Saul’s conversion were 
not only the objective movements of nature, 
which arrested his attention and aroused his fear. 
If a miracle be an activity foreign to known laws 
with a personal intervention we are not to limit 
the miraculous to external nature, but to extend 
its reach to the region of the soul where laws also 
operate. Thus in Saul’s case the brilliancy that 
eclipsed the noon-day sun and the voice speaking 





from the skies formed a miraculous setting for the 
more astounding miracle in Saul’s soul. And in 
this Saul’s case differs in no respect from that of 
every convert to God. There is no sequence of 
law between the natural emotions and desires of 
the heart and personal godliness. The sequences 
are all in the other direction. That a godless 
soul should turn to God is as justly miraculous as 
that a stone should fall up-hill. A personal inter- 
vention is necessary, and that intervention must 
be with adjustments unknown to human per- 
sonality. Saul’s case is a conspicuous one because 
of the deepness of its contrasted colors. The 
ringleader of the fiendish mob that dashed out 
Stephen’s brains is a docile scholar at timid 
Ananias’s feet. The external miracle, moreover, 
intensifies the influence of the spiritual marvel. 
But, after all, it is this spiritual marvel that car- 
ries the force of conviction and staggers the opposi- 
tion of the Jews. Were the lines of every con- 
version brought out so clearly its study would 
strike infidelity with dumbness. 

Look at the features as given in the case of Saul: 

(1.) The personal call. ‘‘Saul! Saul!” He 
feels that he is dealt with directly and singly. He 
is not lost in the aggregate. He cannot sink him- 
self in ‘‘society.” God has a controversy with 
the individual Saul. There is no dodging the 
isolation. The imagination is now a feeble toy. 
Its wand is impotent. Philosophic maxims are 
but brittle threads. God speaks and the soul 
hears. 

(2.) The astonishment. ‘‘Who art thou, Lord?” 
Intercourse between the soul and God is some- 
thing new. It is dazed. What does it all mean ? 
Why this agitation, that will not away? The 
current of life is interrupted so rudely; plans and 
purposes are thrown into a jumble; and the mind 
refuses to grasp its wonted work. 

(3.) The revelation. ‘‘I am Jesus, whom thou 
persecutest.” Here the soul recognizes that it has 
been an enemy, an active, resolute enemy, to 
God. Its self-deception is removed.* 

(4.) The yielding. It takes the form of the 
humble question ‘‘ What shall Ido?” The man 
puts himself into Jesus’s hands. God’s will now 
stands out before the soul as filling the whole 
horizon. 

(5.) The divine guidance. ‘‘ Arise,” &. The 
servant of God is not left in any quandary. His 
way is made plain, even though he have no eyes. 
Other eyes are ready to be used for him, and 
hands are provided to lead him. Even though it 
be through a valley of humiliation, it is the divine 
guidance. 

These are the characteristics of conversion as 
illustrated in Saul’s case. The analysis of every 
conversion would reveal the same elements. They 
are the steps by which the divine and human 
come into organic union. Paul, in his old age, 
looking back to the scene near Damascus, sees 
behind and beneath all these details the source of 
all in the divine mercy (1 Timi., 13). He never 
takes any credit to himself for his renewal. He 
never supposed that there was any more merit in 
his yielding to God than there is in a drowning 
man’s yielding to the hand that draws him out of 
the water. From the beginning to the end God 
is magnified and man is humbled, and now the 
humbled man finds his exaltation in God. 








CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. 
ITS NECESSARY CONDITIONS AND DEMANDS. 
By Tuomas G. SHEARMAN. 


HE number of Republicans who are dissatis- 

fied in many respects with their party, but 
who adhere to it because they believe that Gov. 
Hayes can and will initiate a reform in the Civil 
Service and that Gov. Tilden cannot possibly do 
so, is at least as large as the entire majority for 
which the most sanguine Republican can hope. 
If Gov. Hayes had rejected the project of this 
reform, and Gov. Tilden had unequivocally 
pledged himself to it, there would be no possible 
chance for the success of the former to-day. 

Yet in very few public meetings, and by very 
few public orators, is a word said upon this issue, 
which is of such importance in the canvass that 
Gov. Hayes gave more attention in his letter of 


*The “trembling and astonished’’ of chap. ix., ver. 6, is 
omitted by the best authorities after the best MSS. The ter- 
ror of the soul is not a necessary ingredient of conversion. 
The “revelation ’’ often prevents it (in both senses). 
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acceptance to it than to any other question, and 
to which he will owe his election, if he is elected. 
The chief reason for this silence upon a vital issue 
is that the canvass is mainly conducted by office- 
holders on one side, and office-seekers on the 
other. 

I do not mean by this to cast any slur upon 
either class of workers for their party. On the 
contrary, I believe that most of those who hold 
office are discharging their duties faithfully, as 
they understand them, and that most of those 
who seek office honestly believe that, if they could 
obtain office, they would be much more faithful 
than the present incumbents. I simply point to a 
defect in our system, which has never yet been 
openly criticised, but which, in my judgment, lies 
at the root of all the abuses which it is hoped to 
remove by Civil Service reform. And the low 
tone of the canvass necessarily resulting from it is 
a strong illustration of its bad effects. It would 
be absurd for either class to declaim upon reform 
in the Civil Service system. 

This defect is the admission of minor officials to 
electoral privileges. And the fundamental rem- 
edy for the vices of our political system must, I 
submit, be found in the absolute exclusion of all 
persons holding office by appointment, whether 
Srom the Federal, State, or city governments, from 
political action of every kind. They should be 
forbidden by the Constitution of the State to 
vote, and forbidden by the Government and by 
public sentiment to take any other part in pol- 
itics. 

Until this is done, how can any one hope that 
the Federal administration will be able to resist 
the constant temptation to use its official influ- 
ence in favor of its party? Suppose it refuses to 
use its influence in this way: will it not at once 
abandon the great State of New York to the 
power of officials dependent upon the State and 
city governments? So long as Democrats in New 
York and Republicans in Philadelphia can se- 
cure local appointments by party services the 
National Administration will feel almost bound to 
use its influence as a counterpoise. The tempta- 
tion will not be removed by making presidents 
ineligible to re-election. Gratitude for the past 
and sympathy with the party in its future are 
motives of abundant weight. President Grant is 
not a candidate ; but officials under him are just 
as active as if he were. So they were under Polk, 
Pierce and Buchanan. 

I would by no means say that no measure of 
reform short of this should be accepted as an 
installment. This could not, in the nature of 
things, be secured at once. My object is to point 
to this change as one which must come in the 
future if the other reforms are to be maintained 
after they are accomplished. 

This rule of exclusion may seem strange to us, 
but it has for centuries (or at least for more than 
a century) been the law of England so far as 
elections to parliament are concerned. And it 
has been, I think, one of the chief elements which 
have contributed to the security and almost un- 
broken fidelity of minor English officials. But 
the idea has already taken root with us. Ten 
years ago, in framing rules for the re-organization 
of the Republican party in a neighborhood which 
had for years been controlled by government 
employees against the wishes of four fifths of the 
party, it was proposed to exclude all such persons 
from voting at primary elections. Four years 
afterwards the Republican state committee 
actually did exclude all employees under the city 
authorities from primary elections in New York, 
leaving, however, the employees of the custom- 
house, post-office and navy yard undisturbed, 
This, of course, simply gave to these classes of 
officials a monopoly of official influence. During 
the present year a large wing of the party has de- 
manded a re-organization on the basis to which 
the previous action logically leads, viz., the exclu- 
sion of all office-holders except those who are 
elective or irremoveable. This must soon be done 
if independent citizens are to have any weight in 
political organizations, or if public employees are 
, to hold their positions upon the grounds of com- 
petency and fidelity instead of political services. 

Objections will be made to this proposition; but 
they will not come from the class affected by 
it—or at least not from such of that class as 
desire honestly to earn their salaries by faithful 





service under a permanent tenure. Thousands of 
clerks at Washington would gladly be excused from 
going home to vote. The letter-carriers, custom- 
house clerks, and other faithful servants of the 
public in small offices, would willingly be relieved 
from political duties the exercise of which is now 
at once a test of merit with their superiors and a 
cause of resentment to those who aspire to the 
places of those superiors. 

It may be that the rule of disfranchisement here 
expressed would extend further than is necessary 
to effect the desired result. I have not attempted 
to lay down a strictly accurate and inflexible rule. 
Notaries, commissioners of deeds, etc., are not 
within the rule as here stated; and there may be 
officials, equally independent of political influence, 
who ought to be excepted from it. My present 
aim is to suggest in general terms that the govern- 
ment of this country cannot be conducted upon 
business principles so long as its subordinate 
officers are enabled by the law to control elections, 
and, as a natural consequence, are required by 
their superiors to exercise this control in their 
favor. It is as unreasonable and mischievous as 
it would be for a manufacturer to allow his work- 
men to elect their own foreman and remove him 
at their pleasure. 








MUST I, OR MAY I? 
By REv. 


ELIGION has a higher mission than just to 

whip people into the discharge of duty. A 
minister ought to be something more than a 
Shamgar with an ox-goad. He is not called of 
God to be a public scold, nor to be a hydraulic 
engine, doing by a species of force what ought to 
be done without driving or coaxing. He is not 
commissioned'to be a public pump, extorting that 
which ought to flow freely. 

What we want is a willing religion, and this is 
what we often fail to get. The people are not 
alert, forward, eager, struggling one with another 
in holy emulation, bearing personal responsibility 
as a man bears the colors of his regiment on the 
field, a sacred trust and treasure. They have 
shrewd devices for slipping out of personal 
activity, and are remarkably spry in not doing 
what ought to be done. They appoint a com- 
mittee and go home. The fact is, many persons 
expect to be driven; they wait to be dragged. 
They attend the prayer meeting after they are 
urged; they give money after begging has ex- 
hausted its resources and run dry. And is there 
not praying from compulsion rather than choice; 
working in the Sunday-school when it would be 
more agreeable to be idle; doing good unto all 
men, not from pleasure, but to escape the infamy 
of being considered mean? To hear some people 
talk you would think they wanted a religion that 
involved no expense or trouble, and that there is 
nothing which so contributes to a man’s growth 
in grace and fitness for heaven as to be able to 
dodge a contribution box. 

Now, no one comes into the kingdom of God to 
see how much he can escape doing. We have 
struck here upon a very important element of all 
true religious life and action. It is the willingness 
of the heart; it is the opposite of compulsion. It 
is the soul’s outburst, its irrepressible uprising, its 
believing and praying and rejoicing and doing, 
with a movement free and voluntary. Christianity 
is not a tyranny; itis not slavery. Its forces are 
not iron chains dragging a victim; its forces are 
silken threads leading a willing child. When a 
young man in one of our eastern colleges was told 
that his precarious health would prevent his 
entering the foreign mission field, he said, ‘‘ You 
must let me go; I may die, but I shall die sooner 
if compelled to remain at home.” Love crowds 
on, springs to its work, is not fruitful in devices 
for avoiding service. It does things not because 
it must, but because it cannot help it. It sheds 
no tears over the outlays of a Christian life. Why 
should it? An heir of glory has something better 
to do than to sit down and whine about paying 
his pew rent and being- compelled to attend a 
prayer meeting once a week. ‘‘ Let me do it,” is 
the cry of the heart that is nearest to God. When 
praying and giving and serving must be wrung 
out of a man, it is very unfaithful serving, very 
cheap giving, and very poor praying. 


H. D. NORTHROP. 





It is true that the service of Christ, according to 





his own statement, is a yoke, for it imposes 
restraints upon sinful propensities and conduct; 
but the yoke is easy because love bears it willingly, 
finds a joy in taking it, and is more ready to 
impose the restraints than to avoid them. We 
speak of crosses, and many seem to have the idea 
that the Christian life is a perpetual crucifixion, 
Hanging there upon the wall is a picture of a cross 
which is rough and rugged, gnarled and severe, 
yet it is wreathed over and loaded with flowers. 
The idea is a good one. The hard things of a 
religious life are buried deep in joys and satis- 
factions ever blossoming and ever beautiful. 

Dr. Chalmers said that before his conversion he 
was in bondage; afterward, his soul was unfettered 
as a soaring bird. It is no task to the lark to take 
a morning flight and sing a morning song. The 
peep of day cannot catch it asleep. Its wings are 
free as the air upon which it rises, its music as 
spontaneous as the sunlight which it goes up to 
meet. It is a thing of liberty; earth and sky are 
its only cage. It is made for flight and song. 
Even so love, the life and soul of religion, is a free, 
soaring, spontaneous thing. It is no task for love 
to be active. It is not bound to earth, is not in 
fetters, does not fret and chafe in servitude. It 
needs not to be coaxed, urged, driven. It always 
wishes to do more. It can make the difficult easy; 
the bitter sweet; the task a pleasure; the hand of 
iron duty soft as velvet. We all want a fresh 
baptism of it. We groan, seek our ease, talk 
mournfully of duty and denial because we have 
little love. Let it be re-kindled from Christ’s own 
burning heart. 








OPEN FIRES. 
By Horr LEDYARD. 


T is just about this time of year that mothers 
begin to find one and another of the house- 
hold sicken more or less. Baby’s digestive organs 
are out of order, papa has a low fever, and the 
little girls seem emulating mamma as to back-ache, 
while, worst of all, one or two of the family have 
‘* chills.” There is a remedy for all this, and, un- 
less the chills are unmistakable, it is not quinine. 
It is simply to take out the square fireboard in 
your sitting-room, if you are blessed in having an 
old-fashioned house, and, on the bricks, lighting 
each morning and evening a few sticks of wood; 
or, lacking the open fireplace, kindle the wood in 
agrate. You are not chilly yet, and the middle 
of the day is quite warm, but you will find every 
one in the house enjoys the little blaze, and—the 
sickness disappears. 

For the younger children you should also pro- 
vide warmer clothing in the early mornings. I 
grant you it is a little troublesome to have to put 
Tot’s woolen stockings and a warm dress on till 
ten, and then change for the noontime; but ten 
minutes a day will save you great anxiety and 
doetors’ bills. Another thing about a little open 
fire at night: the room where it is grows wonder- 
fully attractive; instead of your little ones staying 
out doors in the damp, which comes so insidious- 
ly that it is not felt till its fatal work is done, 
they will get their chairs and sit round the fire to 
play the Guessing Game,*or listen to a story, or 
sing songs. 

Fires in April and October have a charm that 
belong to no others ; besides it may be you can- 
not afford to use an open fireplace through the 
winter. I know it costs a good deal to warm a 
good-sized room by an open wood fire, from No- 
vember till May; and though, if you can|by any 
economy of pies and cakes or fine dresses afford 
it, I advise you to enjoy this luxury all winter, 
yet at least you can enjoy a little of this poetry 
of heat these cool mornings and evenings. 


these hard times. Try the effect of a bright blaze 
and an easy chair. An open fire makes one feel 
contented in spite of troubles—gives one strength 
and hope, the weapons of success. 

We all have some great or little extravagances, 
but is there any that is so healthful, so pure, and 
such medicine to both soul and body as an open 
wood fire. Are youlonely ? Draw your chair in 
front of a bright blaze, and even though you 
should be too tired to think, it will (and you will 
understand the expression if you have ever made 
a friend of a fire) think for you ; it will suggest 





fancies, and warm your heart as it does your 


You find your husband is down-hearted at night - 
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body. We spend many hardly-earned dollars to 
beautify our rooms, and when the taste is for 
really beautiful things it is well, but an open fire 
will furnish a room far more beautifully than a 
single fine picture or lace curtains, or, worst of 
all, but the height of many a housekeeper’s am- 
bition, a ‘‘ parlor set.” Let your sofa be old, and 
your easy chairs shabby with use, with a bright 
wood fire you have an ever changing, beautiful 
landscape. Set plants in your windows, train 
vines over your walls, and laugh at ‘‘ hard times ” 
touching your bonny ‘‘ living-room.” Your richer 
neighbors will exclaim, and envy, but—they won't 
have the sense to knock out their fireboard—I 
long to do it for some of them! 

But perhaps you object, ‘‘an open fire makes 
so much dust.” Nota bit of it! Wood ashes are 
to coal ashes what a wood fire is to a coal fire— 
the poetry of ashes, light, clean, and harmless to 
furniture and lungs. ;The fire will need atten- 
tion, but any child over three years old can bring 
the wood, a piece at a time, and enjoy the honor. 
Then everyone delights in ‘‘ fixing” an open wood 
fire—no two do it alike, and each secretly looks 
down upon any way but Ais as a mere pretense at 
mending a fire. Then there is no litter in a room 
with an open fire—it gets burnt up. The little 
ones roast their apples and nuts before the blaze, 
and learn a good lesson in obedience, for there 
must be a clear understanding with them of ‘‘thus 
far shalt thou go,” which learnt as to a fire, in 
early youth, will sometimes go with them through 
life as to other things. 

To revert to the matter of fires early in the fall: 
For my part I am astonished how people insist 
on fires or no fires by the name of the month. 
The very people that shiver in September or the 
first part of October, because ‘‘it’s too early to 
start fires,” will keep a great stove running full 
blast in January though the thermometer stands 
at over fifty degrees out of doors. In both cases 
they talk about the weather being ‘‘so sickly "— 
merely alter a letter or two, and you come nearer 
the truth—they are so silly. 








Che Parton Experiment. 
By THE AUTHOR OF “ HELEN’s BABIEs.”’ 


CHAPTER III. 


HE first task to which the penitent Crupp de- 

voted himself on the morning after the meeting 
was hardly that which his new admirers had sup- 
posed he would attempt. They imagined he 
would knock in the heads of his barrels and allow 
the accursed contents to flood his cellar; but 
Crupp, on the.contrary, closed out the entire lot, 
for cash, at the highest prices he could exact from 
men with whom he had lately been in competition. 
“°T was a splendid lot of liquors,” said Crupp, in 
the course of an explanatory speech at the post- 
office, while everyone was waiting for the opening 
of the regular daily mail; ‘‘and though I do feel 
above sellin’ ’em over the counter, they’re better 
for men that z7// drink than any that have ever 
come into Barton since I’ve been here.” 

With easier mind and heavier pocket, the ex- 
rumseller then called upon the Rev. Jonas Wedge- 
well. That good man’s domestic, although from 
an ever-green isle whose children do not generally 
regard whiskey with abhorrence, had sympathet- 
ically caught the spirit of her employers, and as 
she had not heard of Mr. Crupp’s change of mind 
she left him standing on the piazza while she 
called Mr. Wedgewell. The divine descended the 
stairway two steps at a time, dived into the par- 
lor and had a congratulatory speech half delivered 
before he discovered that the new convert was not 
there. He wildly shouted, ‘‘ Mr. Crupp !” traced 
the penitent by his voice, escorted him to the 
parlor with a series of hand-shakings, shoulder- 
pattings and bows, and forcibly dropped him into 
an elegant chair which Mrs. Wedgewell had 
bought only to show, and in which no member of 
the family had ever dared to sit. 

‘“*Ah, my valiant friend,” said the Rev. Jonas, 
hastily drawing a chair near Mr. Crupp, and shed- 
ding upon him the full effulgence of a countenance 
beaming with enthusiastic adoration, ‘‘the morn- 
ing songs of the angels of God must have been 
sweeter this morning as they thought of your no- 
ble deed. You have cast off the shackles of a most 
accursed bondage. Doubtless you wish to fulfill 
all the conditions of the liberty with which Christ 
hath made you free. The church ——” 

“‘Excuse me, parson,” interrupted Mr. Crupp, 





“but I don’t want to join the church—not just 
now, anyhow. I ——” 

‘*Wish to consecrate yeur ill-gotten gains to 
the service of the Lord,” broke in the good pastor, 
but Mr. Crupp frowned, then pouted, then com- 
pressed his lips tightly, and gave so sudden a 
twitch as to wrench one of the joints of the sacred 
chair, as he replied : 

‘*No, sir, I don’t, for I haven’t any ill-gotten 
gains. I never sold anything but good liquor, 
and the price was always fair. I never sold any 
liquors to a drunken man, either. What I came 
to you for is this: I know who drinks, when they 
drink, what they take, and I know pretty well 
why they drink. Some of them signed the pledge 
last night, and they’re going to have an awful 
hard job in keeping it.” 

‘*Prayer ——” interrupted the minister, but 
the hard-headed Crupp quickly completed the 
sentence : 

‘* Prayer never cured a dyspeptic stomach, that 
I’ve heard of, and I don’t believe it'll take away a 
man’s hunger for whiskey. These fellows that’s 
been drinking, and have got anything to ’em, can 
be kept from falling into the old ways again, but 
they’ve got to be handled carefully, and what I 
came to you for was to ask who was going to do 
the handling? You know who’s free-handed with 
money in your congregation, and free-handed men 
ought to be free-hearted. I’m going to Dominie 
Brown on the same errand, and to the other 
preachers, too.” 

Mr. Crupp’s speech consumed only a moment of 
time, but its effect upon the preacher was wonder- 
ful—and depressing. From being a mirror of 
irrepressible Christian exultation, Mr. Wedgewell’s 
face became as solemn as it ever was when he be- 
moaned from the pulpit the apathy of the elect. 
His eyes enlarged behind his glasses, and he 
stared for a moment in an abstracted manner ata 
dreadful chromo which hung upon his wall—a 
chromo at which no one in active possession of 
his mental faculties could possibly have looked so 
long. But the old pastor had a heart so great 
that even his theology had been unable to wall it 
in, and after a moment of inevitable despondency 
he realized that Crupp had come for the purpose 
of doing good. 

‘““Mr. Crupp,” said he, turning his head sud- 
denly, and regaining a portion of his earlier ex- 
pression of countenance, *‘ I do not fully compre- 
hend your intention, but I see it is good. May I 
ask what the people of God can do for these 
beings who have been under the dominion of al- 
cohol ?” 

‘Well, it’s a long story,” replied the old bar- 
tender. ‘‘ Among them that signed, there isn’t one 
in tenty that ever drank, and of them that drank, 
half of ’em ‘ll take something before night.” 

‘* And break their solemn vow !—Awful! awful !” 
ejaculated the minister. 

‘* Yes,” said Crupp, ‘‘’tés awful, but on the other 
hand there’s some that’s in earnest. There’s Tom 
Adams, now—he that drives the brick-yard team. 
Tom's a good, square, honest fellow, and he loves 
his family, but I don’t see how he’s going to stop 
drinking. He can’t work without it,—leastways, 
he can’t work along the way he’s working now. 
Deacon Jones ought to give him easier work to 
do until he can bring himself round, but Deacon 
Jones won't waste his money in that way, if he és 
a member of your church. Then there’s old Bun- 
ley: there isn’t anything to him. He's been 
drinking and drinking and drinking this forty 
year, he says, and yet he was well brought up, 
and he can’t keep himself from going to church 
every Sunday. He’s got some children that ain’t 
grown yet, and if some of the storekeepers would 
only give him credit without ever expecting to see 
their money again, the old fellow wouldn’t get 
down-hearted so often, and maybe he could quit 
drinking. As far as taking care of his family goes, 
he isn’t good for much the way he is: he borrows 
from soft-hearted fellows who can’t afford to lose 
as well as the storekeepers can, and maybe he 
steals sometimes—I don’t say he does, mind. At 
any rate, the biggest part of his support comes 
out of the public, and as the public can’t help it- 
self, it ought to be sensible enough to try to make 
the old chap feel and act like a man.” 

“Bless me !” exclaimed Mr. Wedgewell, who had 
throug& all Mr. Crupp’s delivery sat erect with 
his hands upon his knees, and his eyes and mouth 
wide open, ‘‘I assure you, my dear sir, that I 
never had an idea that the suecess of the tempe- 
rance cause depended upon so many conditions, 
and I also beg to assure you”—here the Reverend 
Jonas hastily proffered his right hand—‘ that I ap- 
preciate and admire the spirit which has prompt- 
ed you to examine this subject in many bearings, 





and to endeavor to throw light upon it. But 
surely all the—the men who, as you express it, 
have been drinking—surely these can not be con- 
strained to continue by conditions similar to those 
you have instanced. There must be some who, if 
only they exercise their will-power, will succeed 
in putting their vile enemy under their feet ?” 

** Yes,” replied Crupp, ‘‘there avesuch. Lots of 
young fellows drink only because they think it’s 
smart, and because they haven’t got man enough 
in them to stop when they want to. They’re like 
a lot of wolves—plucky enough when they’re to- 
gether, but a live rooster could scare one of them 
if he caught him alone. J’m going to look out 
for that crowd myself; they need somebody to 
preach to’em wherever he can catch ‘em, and I 
know where they hangout. But I’m not through 
with the other kind yet. There’s Fred Macdon- 
ald, he’s going to be the hardest man to manage 
in the whole lot. Good family, you know—got a 
judge for a father, and ambitious as the——, am- 
bitious as Napoleon Bonaparte. He’s in with all 
the steamboat fellows, and whiskey is an angel 
alongside of some things they carry. They'll ruin 
him, sure. Steamboating looks like something big 
to him, you know; it shows off better than coun- 
try stores and saw-mills. It’s no use talkin’ to 
him; I’ve tried it once or twice, for I know the 
steamboat people of old ; but he as good as told 
me to mind my own business. Now if some of the 
business men could get up something enterprising 
and put Fred at the head of it on condition that 
he wouldn't drink any more, they might make 
money and save him from going to the—the bad. 
Pil put some money into the thing, for I believe 
in Fred. Of course he'll have to be watched a 
little, for he may be too venturesome, but he can 
get more trade, and get more work out of his men 
than any other man in this county.” 

“Mr. Crupp,” said the minister, again taking 
the hand of the newly-made reformer, and laying 
his own left hand affectionately upon Mr. Crupp’s 
right elbow, *‘ Il can not find words adequate to the 
expression of my admiration of your earnestness 
in this great moral movement. But I must con- 
fess that your treatment of the subject is one to 
which I am utterly unaccustomed. I have been 
wont to regard intemperance solely as an indica- 
tion of aninfirm will and a depraved appetite, 
but your theory seems plausible—indeed, 1 do not 
see that either of our respective standpoints need 
be wrong. But with regard to the employment 
of the reformatory means you suggest, lam not 
a capable adviser. It might be well for you to 
consult some of our leading business men.” 

“That’s what I'm going to do,” replied Crupp. 
‘“*“And I’m going to see the doctors, too, and all 
the other ministers. What I want of yow is, to 
back me up; preach at these fellows that are well 
enough off to make themselves useful.” 

‘Dll do it!’ replied the minister with emphasis. 
‘*A suitable text has already providentially en- 
tered my mind: ‘Am I my brother’s keeper ? 
Three heads and application : First, demonstrate 
that every man ¢s his brother's keeper: Second, 
show how in the divine economy it is wise that 
this should be so: Third, the example of Christ ; 
application, our duty to the needy in our midst. 
Another text suggests itself: ‘We, then, that are 
strong ought to bear the infirmities of the weak.’ 
And yet another: ‘Give strong drink unto him 
that is ready to perish; argument to be that if 
the Inspired Word justifies such action as that 
implied by the text, and if aleohol is the demon 
we believe it to be, it is our duty to prevent, by 
any means in our power, people from reaching a 
eondition in which such a terrible remedy must 
be used. I beg your pardon, my dear Mr. Crupp,” 
exclaimed the minister, springing excitedly from 
his chair, ‘‘ but if you have any other calls to 
make I will repair at once to my study and pre- 
pare a discourse based upon one of these texts. 
Excuse my seeming rudeness in thus abruptly 
closing our interview, but my soul is on fire—on 
fire with ardor which I cannot but believe is from 
heaven.” 

**Oh, certainly,” replied Mr. Crupp, rising quite 
briskly. ‘* Business is business; it’s so in the 
liquor trade, and I suppose it is in preaching. Til 
go down and see Squire Tomple, I guess.” 

The Rev. Jonas Wedgewell dropped abruptly 
into a chair, and the fire with which his soul had 
been consuming seemed suddenly to expire. His 
face became blank and expressionless, his lower 
jaw dropped a little, and he gasped, : 

‘*Squire Tomple ’ I had a discouraging conver- 
sation with him only yesterday morning on a 
subject involving very much the ideas you have 
advanced. His very estimable clerk, George 
Doughty, who signed the pledge at our meeting, 
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asserted that his work must decrease in volume if 
he were to continue faithful, so I made haste to 
intercede for him with his employer, but I did not 
meet with that encouragement which I had hoped 
for. Brother Tomple intimated that temperance 
was temperance and business was business, and 
even made some remarks which have since seem- 
ed to me to contain implications that I was unduly 
concerned about his affairs.” 

‘* Tomple’s a—a hog, if he 7s a church member,” 
replied the irreverent Crupp, ‘‘ but he’s got to 
make himself useful if plain talk will do it. It 
takes all kinds of men to make a world, parson, 
or to make men act like men to their neighbors. 
Perhaps if you preachers come down on rich men 
who hoard their money, and poor men that are 
about as stingy with how-dye-do’s, and if business 
men show the public that it’s as cheap to reform 
a pauper as it is to support him, and that it isn’t 
the thing to stand by while a man’s killing him- 
self without sayin’ a word or spendin’ a cent to 
prevent him—perhaps we can be of some use in 
the world. Good day, parson.” 


CHAPTER IV. 

Tom Adams, driver of the brickyard wagon and 
signer of one of the pledges circulated at the 
great temperance meeting, was certainly a man 
worth saving. He had a wife, and was rich in 
children. His wife was faithful, good-natured 
and industrious, and his children were of that 
bright, irrepressible nature which is about the 
most valuable of inheritances in this land where 
other inheritances do not average largely in mon- 
ey value. For the good of such a group it was 
very desirable that the head of the family should 
be in the constant possession of strong arms and 
all his wits. And even for his own sake Tom was 
worth a great deal more attention than men of 
his kind ever receive. He was perfectly honest, a 
hard worker, cheerier in temperament than any 
pastor in the village, quicker-witted than most of 
the lawyers upon the judicial circuit upon which 
the town of Barton was situated, and more gener- 
ous in proportion to his means than any of his 
well-to-do fellow-citizens. During the season for 
making and delivering bricks he worked from 
sunrise to sunset, rendered fair count to seller and 
buyer, and never abused his employer's horses. 
His regular pay was seventy-five cents per day, 
which sum, in a land where flour was sold at two 
cents per pound and meat was only twice as high 
as flour, and a comfortable house could be hired 
at four dollars per month, paid his family ex- 
penses. But the season at the brick-yard lasted 
only during six months of the twelve. During 
the remaining six months Tom gladly did any 
work he could find; he drove teams where any 
hauling was to be done, chopped wood, worked 
in the pork-houses where merchants prepared for 
the Southern market the fatted hogs which were 
the principal legal-tenders for the indebtedness 
of farmer customers, formed part of the crew of 
one of the many flatboats which conveyed the 
meat to market, and did whatever other work he 
could find. But in the winter season, when the 
family appetite was most industrious, Tom could 
not find employment for all his time, while the 
merchants who trusted him made more frequent 
requests for money than Tom was able to honor. 
When he was idle he found himself more weleome 
at the liquor-shops than anywhere else ; when he 
grew despondent at his inability to pay he sought 
solace at these same places; when in the steady 
work and long hours of the summer season he be- 
came gradually ‘** worked out” and ‘used up”— 
experiences not infrequent with Tom—he went 
to the liquor-shops for the only relief he had ever 
been able to find. His experience did not differ 
greatly from that of men of higher social standing 
who under similar mental and physical conditions 
drink high-priced wines. He gradually increased 
the quantity of his potations, and went through 
the successive experiences of being unmanned by 
liquor, striving to rebuild himself by the power 
which had broken him, becoming by turns gay, 
silly, boisterous, pugnacious, sullen, apathetic, 
and finally penitent. Each of his sprees cost him 
several days in time and several dollars in money 
—a fact which no one realized more clearly than 
Tom himself—yet the feeling which had made him 
take the first drinks of these frightful series was 
one which had its seat in his own better nature, 
and which he had many times found more power- 
ful than every influence he could bring to bear 
against it. He had listened to many a private 
lecture on the subject of his weakness, and had 
honestly admitted the truth of all that was said 
to him on the subject ; he had signed many a 





pledge in the most agonized earnest, and had 
broken every one of them. 

On the Monday after the first Sunday which 
followed the temperance meeting Tom Adams 
was nearly frantic with his old longing. The rest 
of the Sabbath had been a hindrance rather than 
a help to him, for he had already been suffering 
several days from the effects of abstaining from 
his usual after-dinner and after-supper potations. 
The amount usually drank on these ocegsions 
bad not been great, but the habit had for some 
years been so regular that his amazed and indig- 
nant physique protested against the change. Had 
he been capable of spiritually withdrawing him- 
self from the world on the day of the Lord, he 
might have found help and strength, but he was 
as incapable of such a thing as were nine-tenths 
of the church-members in Barton. While he re- 
mained at home, his children were noisy enough 
to have hurried a rapt seer back to the realization 
of earthly things ; when he went abroad he could 
not, as was his usual wont, step quietly into the 
back door of Bayne’s liquor-store. He strolled 
down to the stable-yard of the Barton House, 
hoping to find some one with whom he could talk 
horse, but the hostler was not in sight, and the 
stable-boy, who had been heard to say he ‘‘didn’t 
count much on them fellers what signed the 
pledge and went back on their friends,” eyed him 
with evident disgust. In the street he met people 
going to and from church and Sunday-school, 
and they looked at him as if their eyes were ask- 
ing, ‘‘Are you keeping your pledge?’ Then, to 
crown all, his wife gave him such a beseeching 
and yet doubting look every time he left the 
house and returned to it that he almost hated the 
good woman for her affectionate anxiety. 

Tom was up bright and early Monday morning, 
and though he soon mounted his wagon and left 
his wife’s eyes behind him, he found his longing 
for liquor as close to him asever. Reaching the 
brickyard, he was rather startled to find there 
Deacon Jones, his employer, and owner of a store 
as well as the kilns. The deacon looked at him 
as all the religious people had done on Sunday, 
and Tom inwardly cursed him. 

‘How are you, Tom?” inquired the deacon, 
and then without waiting for a reply, remarked : 

‘-There’s somethin’ I’ve been a wantin’ to talk 
to you ‘bout, Tom, an’ I was sure o’ catchin’ you 
here, so I came over before breakfast. You signed 
the pledge t’other night.” 

This latter clause was delivered with an accom- 
panying glance which caused Tom to put a great 
deal of anger into his reply, although his words 
were few. 

‘* Yes, an’ kep’ it, too.” 

“Tm glad of it, Tom. There’s been times when 
you didn’t, you know. Well, what I want to say 
is this. Some folks say that some men drink be- 
cause they have to work too hard, an’ because 
they have trouble. Now, mebbe—I only say 
mebbe, mind—mebbe that’s what upset you those 
other times. Now, if I was to give you work all 
the year round at seventy-five cents a day, an’ not 
work you more’n ten hours a day, would it help 
you to keep straight ?” 

“Would it?” said Tom, scratching his head, 
wrinkling his brows and eyeing the deacon in- 
ceredulously. ‘‘ Why, of course it would.” 

‘““Well, then,” said the deacon, ‘Ill doit. As 
long as the brick business is good you can work 
at haulin’ from seven to twelve an’ one to six. 
Don’t you s’pose you could put two or three hun- 
dred more brick on a load without hurtin’ the 
hosses ’—I don’t want to lose any more’n I can 
help, you know, by cuttin’ down your time. 
Rainy days I'll keep you busy at the store some 
way : them’s the days farmers can’t do much on 
the farm, so they bring their butter and eggs to 
town, and there’s a sight of measurin’ an’ weighin’ 
to be done. An’ after the brick season’s over I'll 
find you somethin’ to do at the store. You can 
put the pork-house an’ warehouse to rights before 
the packin’ season begins, an’ you can weigh the 
corn an’ wheat an’ oats an’ pork when they come 
in, and mend bags, and work in the pork-house 
three months outof the six. You wouldn’t object 
to takin’ night-spells in the pork-house instead of 
day-spells, would you, when we have to work day 
and night? Night-wages costs us most, you 
kpow, an’ you ought to help us make up what we 
lose on you when there’s nothin’ doin’.” 

‘Just as you say,” replied Tom. He did not 
clasp the deacon in a grateful embrace, for the 
deacon had in his thrifty way prevented Tom 
from feeling especially grateful. The owner of 
the brickyard had intimated that the new ar- 
rangement was for Tom’s especial benefit, but his 
later remarks caused this feature of the arrange- 





ment to speedily disappear from view. But, 
although not doubting for an instant that the 
deacon meant to get his money back with usury, 
Tom felt his heart growing lighter every moment. 
At the same time he felt angry at the deacon’s oc- 
easional suggestions that the arrangements were 
partly of the nature of charity. So he replied: 

** Just as you say ; but, deacon, I aint the feller 
that wants money for work I don’t do, you know 
that. The arrangement suits me first-rate, but 
I'm goin’ to work hard for my money—you can 
bet all your loose change on that. 

‘Thomas !” ejaculated the deacon, sternly, ‘‘I 
am not in the habit of betting. It’s a careless, 
foolish, wasteful, sinful way of using money.” 

‘*That’s so,” replied Tom, reflectively, ‘‘ unless,” 
he continued, ‘‘ you're one of the winnin’ kind.” 

“Tt is a business I don’t intend to go into, so 
the less said of it the better. So my offer suits 
you, does it ?” 

‘“*T ll shake hands on it,” replied Tom, extend- 
ing his hand. 

‘* Wait a minute,” said the deacon, retiring his 
own right hand to a conservative position behind 
his back. ‘‘If it suits you,” continued the deacon, 
impressively, ‘‘ you agree to stick to your pledge— 
no foolin’ with whiskey again, mind.” 

‘*Nary drop,” said Tom, with great emphasis. 
‘Ten minutes ago I wouldn’t have given a pewter 
dime for my chance of sticking it out through the 
day, but now I wouldn’t give a cent for a barr’l 
full of ten-year old rye.” 

‘* All right, then—shake hands. And we begin 
to-day—or say to-morrer—there’s lots of bricks 
wanted to-day—here’s the orders. And may the 
Lord help you, Thomas—help you to hold out 
steadfast unto the end. Now I reckon I'll get 
home to breakfast.” 

As the deacon w.lked off he soliloquized in this 
manner : 

‘*There! I wonder if that'll suit Crupp an’ 
Brother Wedgewell? What a queer team them 
two fellows make! Queer that Crupp should have 
bothered me two hours Saturday night an’ the 
preacher should have come out so. strong about 
bein’ our brothers’ keepers the very next day. 
*T was a Christian act for me to do, too. ‘He that 
converteth a sinner from the error of his ways’— 
ah, blessed be the promises. An’I won't lose a 
cent by the operation—/ can keep him busy 
enough. When folks know what I’ve done an’ 
what I done it for I guess they'll think I’ve got 
my good streaks after all. I declare I ought to 
have told him I couldn't pay for days when he 
was sick—’taint too late yet, though—he won't 
back out on that account. Mebbe I can talk him 
into j'ining the church, too—who knows, an’ some 
day in ’xperience meetin’ mebbe he'll tell how it 
all came about through me. He must bring his 
dinners with him when he’s workin’ about the 
store—I ought to have done that with my clerk be- 
fore he took to lunchin’ off the crackers and cheese 
busy days—these little things all cost. But it 
does make a man feel good to do kindnesses to his 
feller-men.” 

As for Tom Adams, he mounted the wagon, 
seized the reins, and exclaimed, 

“ By thunder, ‘fore I haul a durned brick I'll 
just drive home by the back way and tell the old 
woman. Reckon she won't look at me any more 
in that way then. Like enough he’s right when 
he says some says mebbe workin’ too hard makes 
fellows drink. It never got into my head before, 
though.” 

As Tom drove through a back street in which 
Mr. Crupp lived, that worthy stared at the empty 
wagon inquiringly. 

‘*‘The old man’s engaged me for a year, at six 
bits a day, and —_ ten hours a day to work,” 
shouted Tom in explanation. 

“The devil!” replied the new reformer, and, 
seizing his hat, he "nasetedl off to the Reverend 
Jonas Wedgewell. The pastor was discovered 
through an open window at his matutinal repast, 
and the eager Crupp thrust his head in the window 
and shouted, 

‘First blood, parson—old Jones has hired Tom 
fora year, and he’s only got ten hours a day to 
work.” 

The holy man raised his hands, despite the in- 
cumbrances of half a biscuit and a coffee cup, and 
exclaimed, 

‘* Bless the Lord for the firstfruits of the seed so 
newly sown. Who would have thought so un- 
demonstrative a man would have been the first to 
heed the word of exhortation ?” 

‘*He’s the first to see money in it—that’s why,” 
explained Crupp. 

‘*My dearsir, do youreally ascribe Deacon Jones’s 
meritorious action to sordid motives ’” asked the 
old pastor, opening his mouth and eyes as if the 
answer for which he waited was to come through 
them. 

‘* Hum—well, no—I reckon ‘twas a little mixed,” 
replied Mr. Crupp, meditatively analyzing a blos- 
som of a honeysuckle growing by the pastor’s 
window. ‘I dinged at him, you preached at him, 
he thought it over, and whatever Jonathan Jones 
thinks over long is pretty sure to have money in 
it somewhere in the end. He'll make mor’n he'll 
lose on Tom, an’ it’s best he should—he'll have a 
better heart to try another experiment of the 
same sort one of these days. But I didn’t mean 
to interrupt your breakfast—beg your pardon, 
Mrs. Wedgewell and young ladies, for not ringing 
the bell, but I was too full of the news to behave 
myself. Good-by.” 

And Mr. Crupp started for his own breakfast- 
table, while the Reverend Jonas’s eyes seemed 
directed at some object Pe ust out of sight as he 
abstractedly raised his coffee-cup to his lips. 

(To be continued. 
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Che Sunday-School. 


SAUL’S EARLY MINISTRY. 
Nov. 12.—Acts ix., 19-30. 

‘He which persecuted us in times past now preacheth the 
faith which once he destroyed.”—GAL. i., 23. 

AUL allowed no time to elapse after his con- 

version before making known his change of 
conviction. The synagogue service was a curious 
combination of a modern ritualistic service and a 
modern prayer-meeting. There were Scripture 
lections and liturgical prayers; but when the 
worship was over any Jewish Rabbi who was 
present was invited to speak. In one respect the 
ancient synagogue was an advance on the modern 
prayer-meeting: there was absolute liberty of 
speech. The Jew had been educated through 
long centuries to believe in intellectual and relig- 
ious freedom. The representative of any school 
was permitted, nay, even encouraged, to take 
advantage of this service to make known his 
views. Paul availed himself of this opportunity. 
The Sabbath following his conversion he attended 
one of the synagogues and began his ministry. 
He preached Jesus (not, as in our English version, 
Christ) that he is the Son of God; that is, he un- 
dertook, in expounding the Scriptures, to show 
the Jews that the one whom they had crucified 
was their promised Messiah. 

There is no indication that his ministry was 
successful. Skilled in dialectics, familiar with the 
Pharisaic cast of mind, thoroughly well educated 
in the Old Testament Scriptures, he generally got 
the best of the argument. But his adversaries 
were only ‘‘confounded,” not convinced; and 
they soon resorted to the common resource 
of a weak cause; they could not gainsay Saul, 
but they could kill him. In the war between 
Herod Antipas and Aretas king of Petra, Damas- 
cus appears to have passed for a time under the 
dominion of the latter. Willing to do the Jewsa 
favor he made no scruple of ordering the guards 
to seize Saul if he attempted to escape. In the 
Eastern cities houses are often built upon the 
walls. Through the latticed window of one of 
these houses the friends of Saul let him down 
over the wall, ina rope basket. The Master was 
not yet ready for his service ; he was not ripe for 
it. As John the Baptist must spend years of 
solitary schooling, as Luther was taken out of the 
battle and lodged in the castle of Wartburg, so 
Saul was exiled by divine Providence for some- 
thing less than three years. (a) We are left to 
surmise his occupation in Arabia. I suppose the 
time was spent in the study of the Word of God 
from his new point of view—that of a Christian 
disciple. 

When he returned from his solitude and studies 
it was to go up to Jerusalem. Peter had then 
already begun a ministry to the gentiles, and Paul 
wished to have a conference with him. In these 
months of study the meaning of such phrases as 
**Gentiles shall come to thy light and kings to 
the brightness of thy rising” had perhaps dawn- 
edonhim. He became subsequently their chief- 
est expositor in the Christian church. From his 
later indignation against Peter (6) I suspect that 
the subject of this conference was the true mean- 
ing of these prophecies, the true functions of the 
Christian Church, the true boundaries of the 
kingdom of Christ. However this may be, Saul 
was not very hospitably received at first by the 
Christians at Jerusalem. They had experienced 
his cruelty ; they were suspicious of his conver- 
sion; nor was it till he found in Barnabas one 
who would answer for him that he was received 
into their fellowship. With his accustomed bold- 
ness he went as a preacher into the synagogues 
of the Grecian Jews, where Stephen had argued 
the Gospel, and from which he had been hurried to 
his trial ; and here, where Saul had won his theo- 
logical reputation as an opponent of Christianity, 
he stood forth as its advocate and exponent. God, 
however, had other work for him todo. A vision 
in the temple bade him turn his back upon Jeru- 
salem. And when he was slow to obey it a 
threatened assassination enforced the command. 
Reluctantly yielding to the word and the provi- 
dence of God he departed to his native city, per- 
haps there to preach the Gospel among his own 
kinsfolk. 

Two lessons lie very near the surface in this 
narrative; so near that many readers will miss 
them altogether. 

I. The New Testament certainly gives no sanc- 
tion to modern sacerdotalism, even of the mildest 








(@) Gal. i., 17. (b) Gal. ii., 11. 





and most innocent description. There is no in- 
dication that Paul, the chiefest of the apostles, 
ever received ecclesiastical ordination of any sort. 
Indeed, in his letter to the Galatians, he almost 
in terms repudiates it.(c) As soon as he became 
satisfied that Jesus was the Messiah he began to 
tell other people the good news, whenever and 
wherever he could. He asked no leave of apostle, 
bishop, presbytery, council, or church. It is al- 
ways @he nature of a strong conviction to make 
for itself an expression. It never has need to get 
permission. It is well enough in a political can- 
vass to have a committee to order the times and 
places of public meeting, and to arrange for 
speakers ; but no speaker gets his 7ight to advocate 
his own political principles from a political com- 
mittee. It is well enough, as a matter of conve- 
nience and facility of work, to have churches, 
councils, presbyteries, bishops or what not, to 
arrange methods of work and allot workers to their 
fields. But no preacher gets his right to preach 
the Gospel from council, presbytery, bishop, or 
ehureh. His faith is his ordination ; he needs no 
other; and no other will do him any good without 
that. Mr. Moody has all the ordination that 
Paul had. If one was in the apostolic succession, 
the otheris. The service mentioned in Acts xiii., 
1-3, was only a prayer-meeting before a mission, 
such as is always held in our day before a band 
of new missionaries starts for foreign fields. If 
you believe in Christ you have a commission to 
make others believe in him, if you can. 

Il. Paul’s faith and obedience was much like that 
of modern saints. The commission he received 
from Ananias was to become a minister to the 
Gentiles. (d). But he did not immediately ac- 
cept. His choice was to preach to the Jews. His 
love for them was so intense that he afterwards 
declared he could almost consent to be accursed 
from Christ himself, if so he could bring them to 
Christ. (e) He was sure that he could preach to 
them better than to the Gentiles ; for they knew 
him as a persecutor; they knew the reality and 
intensity of his zeal: and they would therefore, 
so he argued, give heed to him. (f) Not till he 
had been driven out of Damascus by Jewish per- 
secutors, and again out of Jerusalem by the same 
party, did he accept the mission forced upon him 
by the providence of God. It is not the only 
time that God has chosen one field and the dis- 
ciple another; not the only time that the provi- 
dence of God has run counter to the individual 
judgment as well as the individual desire. 


NOTES. 
In studying this epochin Paul's life compare with 
Luke’s account, Gal. i., 16-21; aud 2 Cor. xi., 32, 33. 


Paul’s visit to Arabia raises one of the perplexing 
questions in New Testament chronology. Luke does 
not mention it, either because he was ignorant of it 
or because it was no part of his purpose, as it evidently 
was not, to give a full account of Paul’s life. The 
commentators give various explanations of the time 
when, in Luke’s narrative, the exile in Arabia oc- 
curred ; but they are all bypothetical—I see no reason 
to suppose that Saul returned to Damascus after his 
flight from it. 


Paul in 2 Cor. xi., 32, 33 mentions King Aretas as 
keeping the city of Damascus. He was kiug of Petra 
while Damascus was a Roman city under Herod 
Autipas. But Aretas defeated Herod Antipas, a 
little prior to this time, and no Damascus coins are 
found with the heads of Caligulaor Claudius on them. 
This is an indication that during their reigus the city 
was not under Roman rule. Probably it passed for a 
time under the rule of King Aretas. 


** Barnabas was a native of Cyprus (Ch. iv., 32), itself 
only a few hours sail from Cilicia, and the schools for 
which Tarsus was famous may well have furnished 
Barnabas with a part of his education. It is therefore 
not improbable that Barnabas and Saul may have 
known each other in youth.”—{Abbott on Acts. 


Certain days—in modern English, some days; an 
indefinite expression, suggestive of a smaller rather 
than a greater number. Some, however, understand 
it as including the three years preceding his return to 
Jerusalem after his conversion (Gal.1: 18), while others 
introduce these between verses 19, 20, or under the 
many days of verse 23, or after verse 25. This varia- 
tion shows that the narrative itself does not contain 
sufficient data for the solution of the question, which 
may for that very reason be regarded as more curious 
than important.—[{Alexander. 


Watched the gates—Every one must come in and go 
out at the gates of walled cities. Hence, they kept 
watch of these in order to seize and kill him. The gov- 
ernment seems to have stationed guards at the gates 
and kept the city under special watch, in order to ap- 
prehend him.—{Jacobus. 


(c) Gal. i., 15-19. 
(d) Acts xxvi., 17; Gal. ii., 8. 


(e) Rom. ix., 3. 
(f) Acts xxii., 18—21. 
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SPINOZA’S ETHICS. 

The American translator of this great work, 
who but partially discloses himself under the ini- 
tials D. D. S., has in the laborious and faithful 
execution of his task done a very meritorious 
service to philosophy. The ‘“ Ethics,” if it did 
not constitute an epoch in the history of philos- 
opby, has exerted no small influence in stimulating 
and shaping wodern thought and has by no 
means as yet lost that influence. A Jew by birth 
and education, Spinoza by his free and independ- 
ent thinking provoked excommunication from 
his own people and incurred the anathemas of 
Romish Christianity. He lived a retired and very 
frugal life, sustaining himself by a humble handi- 
craft, rejecting the generosity of friends, the 
patronage of princes, and the honors and support 
of the university. His ‘‘ Ethics” was the great 
pursuit and product of his life. It was first pub- 
lished a few months after his death in 1677. 

The ‘ Ethics” is rather metaphysical than ethic- 
al; its governing aim is professedly ‘‘to demons- 
trate the nature and properties of things.” After 
‘**the method of geometers” it begins with defini- 
tions and axioms and proceeds in exactest form 
with propositions, demonstrations, corollaries and 
scholia. The fundamental conception is that of 
substance, which is defined to be unecaused being, 
and is held to be one and single, infinite, eternal, 
necessary. This one substance is God, whose 
essence is his power, yet constituted of infinite 
attributes, of which, however, Spinoza recognizes 
only two—thought and extension—because per- 
haps the only ones coming within the sphere of 
human consciousness. God is the originating and 
sustaining cause of all things, acting from the ne- 
cessities of his own nature, not by virtue of free 
will or in reference to an aim or result. As there 
can be nothing in the universe but substance with 
its attributes and the affections or modes of those 
attributes, it follows that there is nothing out of 
God. All things are but modes or affections of 
God’s attributes. The soul is a mode of God’s 
attribute of intelligence—an idea of God. The 
body isa mode of God’s attribute of extension. 
Accordingly !‘ the soul and the body are one and 
the same individual thing, conceived now under 
the attribute of thought, and now under that of 
extension.” The soul has no consciousness of it- 
self save through the affections of the body, 
which are fundamentally but three in number: 
desire, which is the very essence of man, conceiv- 
ed as determined to do some action; joy, which 
is the transition from a less to a greater perfec- 
tion ; and sorrow, which is the transition from a 
greater to a less perfection. Love is joy, and hate 
is sorrow, but accompanied by the idea of an ex- 
ternal cause. Hate can never be good. Freedom 
in God or man is simply exemption from external 
constraint; there is no such thing as alternative 
selection. ‘To believe that men do any thing 
by the free decision of the soul is to dream with 
the eyes open.” Good and evil are what we know 
to be useful to us or to be a hindrance to our en- 
joyment. They are simply comparative ; so that 
a minor good is a veritable evil, and a minor evil 
is averitable good. The supreme good to man is 
the knowledge of God. By the supreme law of 
nature every one is allowed to do absolutely what- 
ever he judges will be of use to himself. Only in 
the civil state can actions be called just or unjust. 
In some particular departments of practical mo- 
rality Spinoza’s teachings are of the highest order. 
He enforces, thus, love as the proper return for 
hate—a principle which he exemplified in his own 
pure, gentle, unselfish life. The system, as a 
whole, is elaborated with great thoroughness of 
detail. It is a study in clear, compact, consecu- 
tive thought. 

Of the method of Spinoza in his ‘ Ethies,” it 
must be said that it involves the paralogism so 
fatal to the German speculations which followed 
in the same field, of deducing the nature and 
properties of real existence from mere formulas of 
thought. He seems not to have considered that 
this method is legitimate in mathematics only, 
because its subject-matter—quantity—lies wholly 
within the realm of thought. No definition and 
no identical proposition can validate conclusions 
respecting the existence or essential nature of ex- 
ternal realities. Most unwisely and fatally to the 
validity of his system did Spinoza forsake the 


1 The Ethics of Benedict de Spinoza. From the Latin. With 
an Introductory Sketch of His Life and Writings. New York 
D. Van Nostrand. 8vo, pp. xxxviii. 
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method of his great master, Des Cartes, which 
built on the impregnable foundation of an un- 
questionable experience—cogito, eago sum—to 
evolve a system of a real universe out of an empty 
formula of thought—a mere definition. His sys- 
tem is thus unsound to the very core, and while 
much excellent doctrine may be found in it—as 
those respecting the essential activity of all ideas, 
and the presence of God in all things and events— 
it often substitutes the results of mere speculation 
for the facts of actual experience. It has left the 
great question still unsettled : How is God in all 
things; is it by being identified with them, as 
Spinoza would teach us, or in some other way, 
conceivable or inconceivable to man ? 


OTHER NEW BOOKS. 

Under the poetic title of ‘‘ The Home Garden,” 
Mrs. M. W. Lawrence has edited a volume of se- 
lected verse about children: it contains more 
poetry and fewer mere rhymes than any volume 
of similar purpose. (Am. Tract Soc.; $1.04.) 


‘“*A Woman’s Wiles” is the apt title of one of 
Carleton’s newest novels, the author being Celia 
Gardner. The heroine is not only wily, but gen- 
erally dishonest, and while the book will awaken 
in its readers that intense interest peculiar to the 
pursuit of a criminal, it cannot leave any reader 
better, wiser, or happier. ($1.75.) 


“My Own Child” is not so pretty as certain 
other stories by the same writer, but is consider- 
ably stronger than any of Mrs. Marryat-Church’s 
earlier novels. The plot seems far-fetched, and 
not from the best society either, but the heroine 
deservedly attracts the reader’s attention, and 
holds it to the last. (Appletons. 75 cents.) 


‘*King Richard the Second” is the latest of 
Shakespeare’s plays to which Mr. W. J. Rolfe has 
turned his attention. Originally designed for 
class-room use, Mr. Rolfe’s edition of Shakespeare 
has, by the beauty of its typography, the fre- 
quency and excellence of its illustrations, and the 
sensible nature of its notes, appealed quite favor- 
ably to adult readers. (Harpers. 75 cents.) 


George Cary Eggleston seems to be the coming 
man in literature for boys. His ‘‘Captain Sam” 
is as full of incident as any story of the ‘‘cheap 
and dreadful” kind, and its hero attains to honor 
enough to satisfy the most ambitious boy; but 
there is scarcely a ‘‘streak of luck” visible in the 
entire work, the successes of Sam Hardwicke 
being achieved only by earnest and intelligent 
effort. Unlike most tales of adventure, this book 
deserves admission into all Sunday-school libra- 


ries. (Putnams: $1.50.) 
Dr. Richardson’s address, ‘‘ Hygeia, a City of 
Health,” which created so much interest when 


delivered before the British Social Science Associ- 
ation last year, has just been published in pam- 
phlet form by Macmillan & Co. The ‘‘city” exists 
upon paper only, but the plan contains nothing 
that is impracticable or that involves greater ex- 
pense than that required by illy-arranged and un- 
healthful towns. This pamphlet should be read 
by builders and all others who have any influence 
in the laying out of towns or neighborhoods. (30 
cents.) 


The Carter Brothers are untiring in bringing 
out, for children, new books of a religious east, 
and in preventing the best of the older books 
from being laid aside on account of antiquated 
coverings. Their ‘‘ Peep of Day” library contains 
six little books which have been read by hundreds 
of thousands of children, and which now, in new 
type and handsome binding, are as attractive as 
ever. The set sells at $5.00. The same firm re- 
publish Mrs. Sherwood’s “‘ Little Woodman,” and 
‘Flowers of the Forest,” each book containing 
half a dozen good stories, and selling at $1.00 each. 


‘** The Case Against the Church” is a statement 
of a few common errors of comprehension of Bib- 
lical passages, and from these errors the author 
assumes that Christianity is a sham. He would 
probably be surprised to learn, as otherslike him 
have occasionally learned, that the letter of the 
Bible has many critics, more severe and general 
than himself, who are nevertheless as fully per- 
suaded of the reality and beneficent influence of 
Christianity as are the mass of the believers in 
the theories combated in this book. The author 
should read, ponder, and inwardly digest the 
moral of the story of Don Quixote’s tilt at the 
windmills. (C. P. Somerby ; 75 cents.( 

Prof. Joseph Alden’s ‘Studies in Bryant” con- 
sist of a few of Mr. Bryant's poems followed by 
questions which are in their nature so rigidly 
analytical that not three American poets besides 











Bryant could survive being tested by them. As 
an academic text-book, this volume can not be 
too highly praised, but its use should not be re- 
stricted to the school-room; many poets, and 
writers of all classes, need just such a course in 
literary workmanship as Dr. Alden imparts 
through the medium of this volume, while read- 
ers of poetry can by the same means find the way 
to that degree of literary intelligence and culture 
which is not always to be presupposed when a 
person manifests a fondness for verse. (D. Apple- 
ton & Co.) 


It is to be hoped that Wilkie Collins is not 
losing his faculties, or that he is not intentionally 
changing his style for the worse, but ‘‘The Two 
Destinies” forcibly suggests either one or the 
other of these two possibilities; unless, indeed, 
the author is inflicting a hitherto unknown story 
of bis earlier days upon the reader, for the pur- 
pose of demonstrating how he has grown in liter- 
ary graces. The plot of the new story lacks 
coherence,the characters are poorly drawn, humor 
and brillianey are seldom encountered, while to add 
insult to injury, a mystery, like that which had to 
be endured by the readers of the author’s now 
forgotten ‘* Dead Secret,” supplies the place of 
the literary characteristics which have made the 
fame of Wilkie Collins. (Harpers, Cloth, 1.50; 
Paper 50 cents. ) 

A bulky volume entitled ‘‘ Public Libraries in 
the United States of America” moves us to re- 
pent of all our unkind words and thoughts on 
the subject of ‘‘ Pub. Docs.” ake new book, 
edited by 8. R. Warren and 8. N. Clark, is entire- 
ly destitute of widely wehbe pages, graceful 
padding, or any other nonsense peculiar to pub- 
lic documents ; it consists of compact statistics 
of American public libraries of all sorts excepting 
those of Sunday-schools ; information, from the 
pens of experienced librarians, upon the manage- 
ment of libraries; hints, from the same sources, 
upon the supplies requisite for different grades of 
libraries, and other material among which any one 
who is interested in libraries of any sort can find 
something of value. The quantity of work done 
by the editors, Messrs. Warren and Clark, 
enormous, yet none of it could be spared, and the 
quality of the entire work shows how suited the 
editors are to their task. This volume should be 
consulted by all enterprising directors of libra- 
ries on account of its technical information, 
while its material of a more general nature is of 
such a quality that we shall hope the book may 
find its way into the hands of every rich man who 
is wondering how to spend any portion of his 
money for the benefit of the public. (Dept. of 
the Interior, Washington, D. C.) 


is 


To look into any book by the late Dr. Bushnell 
is to be startled at the rapidity with which, in 
these latter days, Christianity is deciding in what 
religious theories shall consist, instead of having 
its own outward semblance determined by theo- 
rists in the order of their acuteness. There wasa 
time, uot so many years distant, when thousands 
of devout Protestants considered Dr. Bushnell a 
heretic: to-day, as many of these same persons as 
have used their minds, while not abating the force 
of Christian conscience and affection, will con- 
sider the ideas of the author of ‘‘Christian Nur- 
ture” and ‘‘ Nature and the Supernatural” as 
slightly antiquated. Between such readers and 
Dr. Bushnell, however, there is this notable dif- 
ference: that while the independent thinker often 
fails to have his reason keep pace with his emo- 
tions, Dr. Bushnell’s conclusions were attained by 
the head as well as the heart. The new edition 
of his works will, through its cheapness and the 
applicability of the treatises themselves to lead- 
ing questions of the day, be of great service to 
thoughtful Christians everywhere. The volumes 
already published are “Christian Nurture” and 
‘*‘Sermons for the New Life.” (Scribner, Arm- 
strong & Co. : $1.50 per volume.) 


ANNOUNCEMENTS, PERSONALS, ETC. 

The Appletons have a new “ Dictionary of 
Rhymes” in press. 

‘* Wide-Awake” for November is accompanied 
by a pattern sheet for makers of dolls’ dresses. 

Fully half a million of people will be glad to 
learu that Rev. Edward Eggleston has partially com- 
pleted another novel. 

The subscription price of the ‘“‘ Dining Room 
Magazine” is 50 cents per year—unot $1.50 as reported in 
these columns a fortnight ago. 

The ‘International Code Committee” 
mend the ‘International Review” to all who 
interested in arbitration and law reform. 


com- 
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condensing an entertaining volume which is in urgent 
need of condensation—Boswell’s “ Life of Johnson.” 


An important feature of Mr. Spurgeon’s library is 
a set of volumes of newspaper cuttings, all vicious, and 
all relating to himself; it is to these books that the 
attention of the great preacher’s guests is particularly 
directed, and the subject of all these newspaper at- 
tacks—who never replies to intentional abuse—seems 
to delight in the contents of these books in proportion 
to their malignity. 


The late Charles Dickens followed the example 
of some of the lords of society by filling extra space in 
his library with “dummies,” or imitations of books; 
the titles of these wooden volumes, however, were 
quite original, as may be imagined by the following 
specimens: Abernethy on the Constitution; Captain 
Cook’s Life of Savage; A Carpenter’s Bench of Bish- 
ops; Down aster’s Complete Calculator (sic); History 
of the Middling Ages (6 vols); Jonah’s Account of the 
Whale; Captain Parry’s Virtues of Cold Tar; Kant’s 
Eminent Humbugs (10 vols); Steele. By the Author 
of “fon; On the Use of Mercury by the Ancient 
Poets; Drowsy’s Recollections of Nothing (3 vols); 
Heavyside’s Conversations with Nobody (3 vols); The 
Books of Moses and ‘Sons (2 vols); King Henry the 
Fighth’s Evidences of Christianity (3 vols); Lady 
Godiva on the Horse. 


Mr. Hutton, editor of the English ‘‘ Spectator,” 
pays a handsome compliment te the American writers 
in the preface to his new volume of essays. He says: 

“Tt has often puzzled me ‘to understand why the style of 
the greater American authors is so simple and lucid—has so 
little in it of the full-mouthed rhetoric of democratic pride 
or even of the old visionary republican idealism. But what- 
ever be the cause, it is quite obvious that the greater writers 
of the United States have produced much less that resembles 
the glowing imagery of Bunyan, and the magnificent, not to 
say magniloquent, declamation of Milton, than of literature 
which reminds of the polished grace of Addison, or of the 
realistic humor of Goldsmith. Perhaps complete sincerity 
and simplicity of style is more strictly natural to the intel- 
lectual culture of a republic :han to the intellectual culture 
of societies as complex as those of Europe.” 

This is all the more pleasing because there is in En- 
gland no man more familiar than Mr. Hutton with the 
style thus praised. 


In a letter lately made public Charlotte Bronté 
thus expresses her opinion of society: **I don’t under- 
stand much about it, but from the few glimpses I bave 
had of its machinery it seems to be a very strange, 
complicated affair indeed, wherein nature is turned 
upside down. Your well-bred people appear to me, 
figuratively speaking, to walk on their heads, to see 


everything the wrong way up—a lie ig with them 
truth, truth a lie, eternal and tedious theration is 


their notion of happiness, sensible pursuits their 
ennui. But this may be only the view ignorance 
takes of what it cannot understand. I refrain from 
judging them, therefore, but if I was called upon to 
swop—you know the word I suppose—to swop tastes 
and ideas and feelings with——, for instance, I should 
prefer walking into a good Yorkshire kitchen fire and 
concluding the bargain at once by an act of volun- 
tary combustion.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


(The receipt of all new publications delivered at the Editorial 
Rooms of this paper will be acknowledged in its earliest 
quent issue. Publishers w ill confer a favor by tee oo advis- 
ing us of any omission in this respect. Accompan memo- 
randa of prices are desirable in all cases.) 


Authors and Titles. Publishers. Price, 





“ Amongst Machines.” os Secnsecccesocvescostneseeounanete Putnams. 1 7 
1 Beh EERE WOME. 00.000s00esesenescccnescgesgcoconabenall Carters, 100 
Allen, Frederic De Pir, D.,“ The Medea of Euripides. ws 
Ginn Bros, 1% 
Bushnell, Horace, D.D., “* Sermons for the New Life.’ 
Scribuers. 1 50 
Bryant, Wm. Cullen, * New Lib. of poste and Song 
. . Ford & Co. " Subserip. 
Brown, Rev. J. B., “ Doctrine of Annihilation. 
Milton Pub. League. Ww 
Browning, Robert, “ Pac leete.”. occceccersccsvetxwend Osgood, 150 
Bonar, He ratio, D.D., “* My Old Caeheee.” sc «s<acxasad Carters. 2 00 
Cahun, Leon, * Adve ntures of C apt. M: igo.” S ga cauecaielae Scribner. 2% 
“Case Against the C hureh, 3 a ree . P. Somerby. 7% 
De Quincey, Thomas, “ Autobix graphic Skete rhe. 
Hurd & Houghton. 1%75 
= ” “ Confessions of an ad ome Kater. 
Hurd & Houghton. 1 75 
Eggleston, George Cary, **C pte San.” ..cxesessesial Putnams. 15) 
Freeman, E , D.C.L.. I * Historical and Architectural 
Pn aie a SNOB MERLE G BRET, BN en 2 00 
een > ls ra ‘i sens rapbecuscagce Santas Carters. 100 
Hutton S8ays in e rary ritic ™ 
H. Coates & Co. 150 
“ Hymns of the Ages.” 3vols............+0+- ya Per vol. 100 


(Cheap ed.) 
Lock wood, Brooks & Co, 


- fate Places. Vol. IV.”...... 
Poems of Places?(Ireland)........ Osgood, 
“The Broken Mallet.’ Q 

ia A.,** C nele Jve’s Thanksgivin 

Menzies, duthe rie and, ‘History of Germany 

“ Mountain Adve ntures.’ 

Ne »wton R. Heber, * The & I 
* Noblesse Oblige. 


“Is Eternal ode onal nt Endless?’ 


** Janet et Ses Amis. 
Lorgfellow, H. 
Longfellow, H. 
Mathews, Joanna i. 













*Old Church Door, op Oe a aevian = 
« Official Catalogue of Centennial Exhib! oe. * 2 

7 J R. Nagle & Co., Phila, 

Payne, James, “* Fallen Petenee.”, . ccceccnvesavaseten Applet. ns. 


Pre ntiss, Mrs. E., “* The Home at Gre yloe k.’ 
‘Pee pot Day Library.” 6 v 

“ Public Libraries of tbe U nited ‘States 0 . “Amertea.’ 

Gk v't Printing Office. 
’ Gov’t Office, Wash. 
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** Report of C omnpitos on Miss. Ele ections.’ 










Richardson, B. W., M.D., F.R.S., ° idygeia, a City of f Health. ” 
Macm llans. 9 
Rossiter, William, ** Theoretic Mechanics.” 1 
ne im “ Applied Mechanics vi 
Sinclair, Catherine,“ outer House.” arters. 1 25 
Schuyler, Eugene, Ph Turkestan.’ Seribiner. ST 78 
Tyndall, John, D.C a Lit F.R.S., ‘On Sound.’ + Appletens, 
‘Taylor. Bayaré, “Boys of Othe PRBBOG. v00s<sacecees -utnams. 150 
Taylor, Bayard, * The Nation: Bb RUN 0.0600. aresrceceouan Osgood. 480 
Townshens. Cc Resdas E.,** Essays on Mind, Motte, &c.”’ 
P. Somerby. 200 
© Water TAMNGS.”...cccccccccccccccsccccccesccs Mahe ou. Pub. Soe. 150 
We have also received current numbers of the following publica- 


tions: 

Appleton’s Journal, Phrenological Journal, Harpe Galaxy 
Popular Science Monthly, Scribner’s, St. Nicholas, Linpincotte ae 
lantic, Potter’s American Monthly, Baptist Qeartery Portfolio 
Good Words, Congregational Quarterly, Catholic World, Laws of 





Mr, Jones, managing editor of the ‘‘ Eclectic, ” is 





Life, Technologist, Wide Awake, Missionary Herald Phonographi¢ 
Monthly, Canadian Journal of Odd- Fellowship. : 
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"NEW YORK CONGREGATIONALISTS. 


OCKPORT, N. Y., entertained the State 

General Association this year, Oct. 17-19, and 
so far as beauty of situation, hospitality of the 
people and church accommodations go, the choice 
of the place was admirable. The one disadvan- 
tage was its remoteness from the majority of the 
churches in the eastern part of the State. This 
fact told somewhat upon the number of delegates, 
not so many being present as last year at Nor- 
wich, but it did not have the effect of diminishing 
the interest or spirit of the meetings. From first 
to last there was in kind the same fervor and 
earnestness of spirit that made the meeting of 
last year memorable in the history of our annual 
gatherings and marks a new and higher departure 
for our Congregational churches in the Empire 
State. 

The meeting Tuesday afternoon was called to 
order by the.moderator, Deacon Horace N. Lester, 
of Binghamton, and the annual election resulted 
in the choice of Rev. Win. A. Robinson, of Homer, 
for moderator, Rev. C. C. Johnson, of Smyrna, 
for scribe, Rev. James Deane, of Westmoreland, 
for statistical secretary. Fraternal greetings 
from the Synod of Western New York, holding its 
session at Albion, were received and reciprocated 
by the association. 

In the evening we had the associational ser- 
mon by J. H. Crum, of Antwerp, on ‘‘ The char- 
acter of Jesus Christ,” treated under the three 
heads of His Innocence, Patience and Self- 
Sacrifice. A most admirable essay was read 
Wednesday morning by Rev. Ethan Curtis upon 
Power by the Holy Ghost. The essay by Rev. 
Myron Adams upon Eph. i. 22, 23, and Col. i., 18, 
showed how Christ is the head of the church, 
the source of its intelligence, its government 
and its power, and upon him it depends contin- 
ually for vitalization. ‘‘The Evangelistic Pas- 
tor,” by Rev. 8S. H. Virgin, gave us the essential 
elements of the evangelistic office, and the 
pastor showed how these might be united and 
the pastoral advantage of the union. The 
essay was full of thought and Scripture refer- 
ence, an inspiration to every one that heard it. 
“The Evangelistic Church,” by Rev. M. F. Wil- 
liston, was a discussion of the nature and object 
of the church and how its power may be devel- 
oped. We had also on this day the claims of the 
American Missionary Association presented by 
Rev. G. D. Pike, and those of the Congrega- 
tional Union by Dr. Ray Palmer, and of the 
Bible Society by Rev. D. G. Gilman. These so- 
cieties we believe were never made to appear in 
a more favorable light than they do to-day under 
the earnest treatment and appeal of these breth- 
ren. 

Rev. G. A. Pelton made his report of the New 
York State Education Society, and at its close 
offered a resolution that the Society be dissolved, 
and it was passed unanimously. The Anniversary 
of the Home Missionary Society was held in the 
evening in the First Presbyterian Church, which 
was kindly thrown open for our use. It was va- 
ried and good. The work of the Society was pre- 
sented in the report of Dr. Holbrook. We enjoyed 
the pleasantries of Brother Smith of Oswego; Dr. 
H. M. Storrs always carries great momentum, but 
this time the beauty of his rhetoric and the ten- 
derness of his feeling were as marked as the 
power of his address. The closing hour of the 
long evening session was given to Rev. H. W. 
Beecher, and he filled it full in every respect. 
it was a philosophical presentation of the two el- 
ements found in all church or Christian progress ; 
viz., The living force of the individual and of the 
organization, and the mutual helps and dangers of 
each. He showed how valuable for the minister 
was that kind of work that reaches men in ob- 
scure places and neglected conditions, and urged 
all churches, especially those of the country, to 
carry on a home missionary work in school-houses 
and neglected districts. Every church, he said, 
ought to be surrounded by small churches. It 
ought to hatch one in every school district. 

The ‘‘ Report of the Committee on the Design, 
Purpose and Province of Congregational Coun- 
cils,” given by the chairman, Rev. Mr. Dudley, 
took strong, old-fashioned ground for the auton- 
omy of the individual church, and pointed out the 
ways by which this is threatened. Dr. Bush pre- 
sented the claims of the A.B.C.F.M. The paper 
of Rev. T. K. Beecher upon, ‘‘ What can be done 
to promote the consolidation of feeble churches 
of different denominations in small places,” was 
short but to the point. Rev. Dr. Beard, of Syra- 
euse, read an essay on ‘“‘Church Purity,” and Rev. 
Jay Clibe preached the sermon before the com- 





munion service. Thursday’s evening meeting, 
the last, was given up to the consideration of 
‘*Woman’s Work for Christ,” when very interest- 
ing addresses were made by Revs. G. D. Pike, T. 
K. Beecher, G. F. Montgomery, and Dr. Bush. 
8. 











WOMEN AND TEMPERANCE. 


AS that temperance crusade in Ohio three 

years ago a mere wave which did no more 
than dash up against the liquor shops, to subside 
again in spray and foam? Apparently it was, as 
we now hear nothing of the movement. But if 
the excitement is over perhaps solid results are 
yet to come, for the women are little disposed to 
leave the field to the enemy. With true military 
instinct they are planning, organizing and re- 
cruiting for hard, useful work in the future. 

The principal outcome of the Ohio movement 
is the association, now two years old, known as 
the ‘‘Woman’s National Christian Temperance 
Union,” which aims, as its name implies, to utilize 
woman's power and influence as agents to root 
out intemperance in the nation. Itseems to have 
made a good beginning, and is setting to work in 
the right way both td enlist the help of women 
everywhere and to meet the evil in the most 
effective manner. Necessarily much of the time 
thus far has been taken up with State and 
local organization. For a thorough campaign 
there must be combined action; and so the 
Union is busy with correspondence and the de- 
tails of preparation. At the first annual meeting 
last year in Cincinnati it was able to report the 
formation of six State organizations and scores of 
local unions, besides having circulated pamphlets, 
copies of its plans, all over the country. For 
instance, in Maine during the first year temper- 
ance societies were formed in nearly every one of 
its towns; and in Massachusetts during the last 
year a long step forward has been taken with the 
aid of Dr. Reynolds, who has been instrumental 
by means of reform clubs in reforming thousands 
of drinking men in that State. 

The method of work is left largely to the good 
judgment of the State and local unions. In some 
places the women keep on visiting saloons, not so 
much with a view of shutting them up as to in- 
duce their frequenters to keep away. Here there 
are mass meetings ; elsewhere juvenile meetings ; 
in still other places, quiet individual work or the 
establishment of temperance rooms and houses, 
or a vigorous effort to get the men to vote for “no 
license” in town elections. In Hartford, as a sin- 
gle illustration, the Woman’s Union during the 
summer keeps two places open, one on Main and 
another on Asylum street, where ice water is 
freely dispensed. One can here find a wholesome 
meal at a trifling cost, free from the temptations 
of liquor saloons. Again, the Pittsburgh associa- 
tion sustains a flourishing coffee-house and read- 
ing room, one Friendly Inn, a juvenile force of 
pledged workers 500 strong, and street-corner 
meetings every week; a city police specially com- 
mitted to the watchful care of crusaders, and 
money equal to all necessities of the work. From 
these instances it will appear how the unions pro- 
pose to become a power in the land. In the West 
especially they are developing much energy. ; 

The third annual meeting of the National So- 
ciety was held at Newark last week, Oct. 25 and 
28, and reports and speeches made there showed 
that this new temperance movement is taking 
strong hold among us. Nearly every State and 
territory contains branch societies, and from 
many quarters come very encouraging words. Of 
course actual results as yet are meager, but it is 
evident that if the women keep up to their work 
and promise, as they now must, the alcohol party 
is likely to be sorely tried in its reign henceforth. 
At this meeting delegates reported from a large 
number of States. Mrs. Annie Wittenmeyer, of 
Philadelphia, President of the Union from the 
first, presided on this occasion, and among other 
officers present, not including a long list of Vice- 
Presidents, were the Corresponding Secretary, 
Miss Frances E. Willard, 148 Madison street, Chi- 
cago, Mrs. M. C. Johnson, Brooklyn, Ree. Sec., 
and Mrs. 8. K. Leavitt, of Cincinnati, Treasurer. 
Mrs. Hill, affectionately known as ‘ Mother 
Hill,” made an address of welcome on behalf of 
the city of Newark, followed by one of similar 
purport from Mrs. Mary C. Denman, of this city, 
to which Mrs. Mary J. Lathrop, of Jackson, 
Mich., replied in a happy vein. The president’s 
annual address was replete with interesting facts 
and inspiriting words. Perhaps the most lively 
discussion the ladies engaged in respected the 
question of Bible wines on a report submitted by 








Mrs. Wittenmeyer, Miss Smiley and Mrs. Smith, 
the result being the adoption of a resolution 
pledging the convention to abstain from the use 
of fermented wine at communion. J. 








AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIA- 


TION. 


TINHE thirtieth anniversary of the American 

Missionary Association was held in the Roll- 
stone Congregational Church at Fitchburg, Mass., 
on Wednesday, Oct. 25th. The opening session, 
on Wednesday afternoon, was unusually well at- 
tended, President Tobey, of Boston, in the chair. 
The report of the year’s work was full of encour- 
agement and cheer. The churches in the South 
under care of the association have heen unusually 
revived, as a partial fruit of which 665 have been 
added to them. The supply of colored teachers 
for the schools has been steadily increasing, 
nearly 70,000 scholars having been under the care 
of former or present pupils of the association dur- 
ing the year. The Chinese work has been brought 
into closer association with the churches of Cali- 
fornia, has 13 schools and one of them 1,500 
scholars, and reports nearly one hundred conver- 
sions. The Indians have been progressing in 
Christian civilization, and the agents have done 
most satisfactory work, despite the unsettled 
condition of Indian affairs. 

Hon. E. 8. Tobey was re-elected President of 
the society. 

To the list of Vice-Presidents, from which Rev. 
E. P. Smith, Hon. Henry Wilson and Rev. Geo. 
B. Bacon, D.D., have been removed by death, 
the following new names were added: W. E. 
Whiting, Esq., N. Y.; Rev. Henry Allon, D.D., 
England ; Sir Peter Coats, Scotland. 

The Executive Committee was reinforced by the 
addition of Rev. Geo. M. Boynton, Mr. A. E. 
Graves, Mr. J. W. Washburn. 

The Secretaryship, made vacant by the death 
of Dr. Whipple, was referred—to be filled by the 
Executive Committee. 

Wednesday evening, a stimulating and impres- 
sive sermon was preached by Rev. Dr. Burton, of 
Hartford, Conn., on the doubtless coming again 
with rejoicing of those who sow the good seed. 
A memorial service was held on Thursday morn- 
ing, full of tenderness, in which the wise judg- 
ment, the firmness for the right, the gentleness 
and ready sympathy of Rev. George Whipple, 
D.D., and the self-sacrificing and heroic devotion, 
the spotless purity and integrity of the Rev. and 
Hon. E. P. Smith, were spoken of by Secretary 
Shirly, General Fisk, the President, and others. 
A minute, embodying these sentiments, was, at a 
later stage in the meeting, adopted by a unani- 
mous rising vote. 

Valuable papers were read; one by Secretary 
Woodworth on the Lesson of Pentecost to Mis- 
sionary effort. The African and Mongolian races 
have come up to America to learn our gospel and to 
earry it back with our civilization to their homes. 
Another, by Rev. Q. O. Mears, on the Centennial 
Problem and its uncertain factor—the ignorant 
colored vote—the education and religion it needs : 
an education far more general, and a religion with- 
out a color-line. Another by Rev.G. O. Pike, on the 
Relation of the Freedmen to African Civilization, 
rich in its facts and thrilling in its inferences and 
exhortations ; and a fourth by Rev. W. C. Pond, 
of California on the Chinese work. 

The closing meeting was addressed by Col. 
Meacham, who pleaded the cause of the Indians, 
as he had vowed to God he would do if spared, 
when he lay half blind and with maimed hands 
and searred face between the dead bodies of Gen- 
erals Thomasand Canby. In every ease, he said, 
where the Indian has committed atrocities it was 
the result of faithlessness on the part of the white 
wan or the white man’s government. Rev. Mr. 
Vanorden spoke briefly of the 1,700,000 negro 
slaves in the Brazilian Empire, and Rev. Mr. 
Alexander of the religious and educational work 
in New, Orleans. Gen. Clinton B. Fisk, who 
presided during the last two sessions, followed 
with a delightful talk, giving extracts from letters 
written by students in the Fisk University, and 
closing with an earnest appeal to the friends of 
the work. ° 

The meeting from first to last was a great suc- 
cess, in numbers and in spirit, tender in its affec- 
tionate memories of the dead, hearty in its ap- 
proval of the work accomplished, resolute in its 
determination to press the work to its utmost 
power. Withal, the skies were propitious and the 
welcome of the citizens of Fitchburg generous 
and unfailing, though their hospitality was taxed 


by three times the number of guests from abroad 
they had been led to expect. G. M. B 
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Chickering Pianos at the Centennial 
Exhibition. 

Messrs. CHICKERING & Sons have been 
awarded a Medal and Diploma at the Centen- 
nial Exhibition, and the report of the judges, 
verified by the proper authorities of the Cen- 
tennial Commission, A. F. Gosborn, Director 
General, General J. R. Hawley, President, and 
A. R. Boteler, Acting Secretary, is more em- 
phatic, and more conclusive in all that relates 
to the requirements of a first-class Piano, than 
has been accorded to any of their competitors. 

Messrs. CHICKERING & SONs have produced 
a Piano that combines the greatest power con- 
sistent with the most delicate, sympathetic and 
singing quality of tone, a most susceptible, quick 
and elastic touch, and highly finished workman- 
During the past fifty-three years they 
have striven to attain these ends, and now 
have the pleasure of submitting the follow- 
ing copy of the Official Report, with the as- 
surance that their claims will be as fully 
sustained by the public as they have been 
acknowledged by the judges: 

OFFICIAL REPORT ON THE CHICK- 
ERING PIANOS. 

* Their Graud Piano is of a quick, elas- 
tic touch, ef broad and clear resonance, 
with the wtmost power of utterance that 
its class affords, consistently with secur- 
ing a pure, delicate and singing quality 
ot 


ship. 


tone. 

* Their other [nstrumeuts—specimens 
of their every-day production—possess 
the highest qualities in fulness of volume, 


delicacy of tone, elastic response of 
touch, with thoroughness of workman- 
ship. These several characteristics, and 


the acknowledged excellence attained by 
this firm, entitles them to an award.” 
H. K. OLIver, 
Chairman of the Jury. 

Since the Exhibition in London, in 1851, of 
their full iron frame Grand Piano, which has 
been copied by all the makers in this country 
and Europe, their Pianos have been acknowl- 
edged as the Standard Instruments the 
World. The great master, Dr. Franz Liszt, 
speaking of the CHICKERING PIANOs, said: 

be just, 1 must declare them perfectissimes 
superlatively perfect).”’ 

FORMER TRIUMPHS 
PIANOS: 

THE PRIZE MEDAL AT LONDON IN 1851. 

THE CROSS OF THE LEGION OF HONOR, and 

‘Tue Frrst GOLD MEDAL AT PARIS IN 1867. 

(THIS WAS THE HIGHEST AWARD OF 
EXHIBITION, 
ERING & SONS.) 

THE First MEDAL AND 
TINCTION AT THE INTERNATIONAL 
TION AT SANTIAGO DE CHILE, 1875. 

MEDAL 
and 


oy 


To 


OF THE CHICKERING 





NINETY-THREE FIRST MEDALS AND AWARDS 
AT THE VARIOUS EXHIBITIONS OF THE UNITED 


STATES. 


WAREROOMS, CHICKERING HA, Fifth] -".*’. 

= ane i “— Exhibition. 
avenue, corner Eighteenth street. 

“Dorr thine Monian crown!’ elegantly A few years ago no one would bave 
says Bayard Taylor in his Centennial ode. | thought that more than a hundred hours’ in- 


“Shoot the hat, 
street. 
expression. 


” says the bad boy 





Card from United States Life Insur- 


ance Company. 
OFFICE OF THE } 
U NITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE Co, > 
261, 262, 268 BROADWAY, N.Y° } 

In answer to all attempts to blackmail this 
Company, we refer to the figures of the last 
sworn statement of this Company to the State 
insurance Department, as published in the 
Official State Reports. 

We are sound and healthy to the core, with 
a large surplus. 

We challenge all to show any Company 
whose investments of its funds are better or 
safer. 

All charges whatever, by any one, will be 
met and fully answered and defended in due 
course. 

There is not the slightest occasion for alarm 
or uneasiness on the part of our policy 
holders. 





JAMES BUELL, 
President U.S. Life Ins. Co., 

** Mother,” said_a little urchin, when he came 
homey “I have Seen sucha smart preacher. 
He stamped and made such a noise, and then 
he got mad; he shook his fist at the folks, and 
there wasn’t anybody dared go up and fight 
him.” 


We refer our readers to the advertisement 
on another page, of “The Dining Room 
Magazine.” The company publishing it are 
thorougly responsible, and the Magazine is a 
marvel at the low subscription price of 50 
cents per annum, postage paid. Besides, the 
publishers offer a premium can of the Cele- 
brated Royal Baking Powder. It is enough 
to say, regarding the Baker Powder, that it 
received the highest award at the Centen- 
nial Exhibition for its Purity, Strength and 
Wholesomeness, and has a reputation of long 
standing for being a reliable article. They 
also offer to forward the premium postage 
paid. Every housekeeper in the country 
should avail herself of this opportunity. 


THE 
AND WAS GIVEN only TO CHICK- 


HONORABLE DiIs- 
EXHIBI- 


AND DIPLOMA, PHILADELPHIA, 1876; 


of the 
Thus education softens and weakens 


Decker Brothers. 


Among the successful competitors at the 
Exposition were Decker Brothers, whose rep- 
utation has always been co-equal with the 
most prominent manufactures. In the con- 
struction of their instruments the utmost at- 
tention is paid to every detail of workmanship, 
only the best quality of material of every kind 
being used. There is no shirking of the parts 
which are not open to the inspection of the 
purchaser, and no slighting of anything, how- 
ever minute or seemingly unimportant. In 
consequence the Decker Piano has now a 
high reputation for great durability, while 
possessing in all other respects the qualities 
of a first-class instrument. 

It has been the aim of Decker Brothers to 
make a piano that would stand the test of time 
and succeeding in this, they have built up a 
very large and constantly increasing business. 
They have the highest reputation for excel- 
lence in manufacture, reasonableness in price, 
and strict integrity in all their dealings, 


The right man never 
place. 


gets in the wrong 





THE Milky Weigh.—The lactometer. 





Meriden Britannia Company, 


A Centennial medal and diploma were 
awarded to the Meriden Britannia Company 
for silver-plated hollow ware, and also for 
superior spoons, forks and other articles. In 
their report the judges say: ‘*Their large 
variety of silver-plated white metal hollow 
ware is of excellent quality and finish and of 
tasteful designs. Their silver-plated forks, 
spoons and Knives are of superior quality and 
excellent finish.” The American Institute 
also reported that “we consider the goods 
made by this company to be by far the best 
made in this country, and we believe in the 
world.” 

The designs are infinite in variety, exquisite 
in style, and admirable in construction. 


Hiair Goods and Cosmetics, 

Mr. L. Shaw, No. 54 West 14th St., offers a 
most excellent assortment of human hair 
goods of the best quality and of all styles. 
Hair is taken in exchange. Gray hair is made 
aspecialty. They deal largely also in cosmet- 
ics. Attention is invited to their advertise- 
ment ip another column. 


Centennial Shipping Bureau. 


This Bureau is organized with the permis- 


all parts of the world. 
Manager, Richard W. 


Archibald Getty 

Ormerod, Secretary and 

The principal office is in the Main Building. 
Frank Miller's 


highest and only award 





struction in musie could bave been afforded 


servatory of Music, Boston, under 
Professors. 


2 eminent 


Frank Miller’s Harness Oil received 
the highest and only award at the Centennial 
Exhibition. 





Amanuensis or Housekeeper. 

An educated lady desires a position as 
housekeeper or amanuensis. References ex- 
changed. Address F. D., care of the Christian 
Union. 


Hearing Restored, 
Great invention by one who was deaf for 
20 years. Send stamp for particulars. Jno 
Garmore, Lock-box 905, Covington, Ky.! 


NEW 
CENTENNIAL BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


A. S. BARNES & CO. 








PUBLICATIONS 








Barnes’ Centenary History. 


Superbly illustrated. One vol., octavo. $6.00. 


“Principles and Acts” 


of the American Revolution. By H. Niles (of 
Niles’s Register). $3.00. 


Lives of the Signers 


of the Declaration . ai tie $1.5 


Democracy i in America. 


By Alexis de Tocqueville. One vol., 8vo. 


t2™ Aocents wanted to sell the above. 
111 and 113 William Street, New York. 


$3.00. 








VISON. BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
138 and 140 Grand St., N. Y., Educational 
Publishers and Proprietors of the Spencerian 
Steel Pens. Send for catalogues and circulars. 





sion of the Centennial authorities for packing 
and forwarding goods from the exhibition to 


is 


Treasurer, and Jobn Farrell, well known and 
highly respected in this city, isGeneral Agent. 


Leather Preserva- 
tive and Water Proof Blacking received the 
at the Centennial 


for $15, yet this is just what more than 15,000 
pupils have secured at the New ce pe Con- 


Footsteps of St. Peter, 
By J. R. MACDUFF, D.D.. 


AUTHOR OF THE “ FOOTSTEPS OF ST. PAUL.”’ 
30 illustrations, 12mo, $2.00. 
The Broken Mallet. By Joanna 


H. MATHEWS, author of the * Bessie 
SNE andsnnakdirae bdbaaenwoeee denon cos a 





Uncle Joe’s Thanksgiving. ‘By 
JULIA A. MATHEWs, author of the 
“Golden Ladder Series,”’ &c.......... 1% 

My Old Letters. A Poem. By 
HORATIUS BONAR, D.D................ 20 

Clare Avery. A Tale of the Spanish 
Armada. By EMILY SARA HOLT..... 150 

Oliver of the Mill. By the author 
of ** Ministering Children.”’............ 1 50 


Rays from the Sun of Right- 
eousness. By Dr. NEwWTON....... 12 
Murray’s Polynesia. Illustrated. 2 W 
D’Aubigne’s Hist. of Reforma- 
tion in Time of Calvin. Vol.7.2 
The Judgment of Jerusalem. 
By Dr. Patron. LIllustrated.. an ae 
True Man,and other Practical 
Sermons. By SAML.S. MITCHELL, 
D.D 
Peep of Day. 


— 
x 


Illustrated. shbieedoes. ae 


Peep of Day Library. 6 vols. ..... 5.00 

The Heroes of Israel. 5 vols 5 00 

Forty Years in the Turkish 
Empire. Fourth Edition.......... 2 50 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 Broadway, N. ¥. 
 &B. P. ROE ’S NEW STORY, — 


NEAR TO NATURE’S HEART, 


By E. P. ROE, j 


Author of “From Jest to Earnest,” Opening a 


Chestnut Burr,” “ Barriers Burned Away.” 


Large 12mo. 


$1.75. 


In ** Near to Nature’s Heart’’ Mr. Roe has pro- 
duced a story which is a marked advance on his 
previous works, andis sure to establish and in- 
crease his present remarkable popularity. 

The scene is laid at West Point on the Hudson 
and in the time of the Revolution. While there is 
much historical incident, the plot does not depend 
on this, but is full of life and movement and is 


replete with dramatic power. 





For Sale by all Booksellers, and mailed, post- 
paid, on receipt of price by 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 


Publishers, 


_751 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
THE 


NEW CENTURY 


£ hoir and Class Book, by H. 8. PERKINS. 

A new Music Book for Choirs, Singing Schools, 
Choral Societies and the Home Circle, and adapted 
to the wants of Academies, Seminaries, High 
Schools,ete. Contains an elementary course, voice 
culture, physical exercises, and a large and pleas- 
ant variety of Glees, Madrigals and Part Songs: 
Hymn- tunes, Chants, Responses and Anthems. 
75 cents per copy. $7.50 per dozen. 


The Armor Bearer 


A New Collection of Fine Hymns and Beautiful 
Music, prepared copemaliy for ‘Gospel Meetings, 
Revivals, Camp Meeti ie Christian Asso- 
ciations, Sunday Schools, and the Family. 
By Rev. E. PAYSON HAMMOND and W. WARREN 
BENTLEY, with chvice selections by a large num- 
ber of the leading composers of the day. Price 30 
cts. Specimen puges free. Published by eo A. 
POND & CO., 47 Broadway, and 39 Union &q., qs 


The Teacher's Sve 


"ABBOTT ON ACTS. 


One Volume, Beautifully Illustrated, 
Price (postpaid, $1.75. 
A DISCOUNT ON QUANTITIES. 
tt?” The “International Lessons” in the Book of 
Acts continue through 1876 and 1877—two yeurs! 


PUBLISHED BY 
A. S. Barnes & Company, 


111 & 113 William St., 113 & 115 State Sv., 
New Y Chicago. 


GEORGE MACDONALD’S 


NEW SERIAL STORY, 


“The Marquis of Lossie,” 


BY CEORCE MACDONALD, 
Author of *“ Malcolm,”’ “ Alec Forbes,’’ 
IS COMMENCED IN 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE 


FOR NOVEMBER. 
FOR SALE BY ALL PERIODICAL DEALERS. 


CAS PETTER & GALPIN’S CATA- 
E of Books, free b a on application. 
Also W. P. NIMMO’S, at 596 way, N. Y. 











ork. 





etc., 








COLERIDGE’S 


one 
eve: 


a= over 


Autumn Book-List 


I. 


ANCIENT MARINER, The 
Rime of the Ancient Mariner. By SAMUEL 
TAYLOR COLERIDGE. Llustrated by Gustave 
DorRE. A magnificently illustrated and sumptu- 
ous volume. Foliv, Cloth, $10 0. 


Il. 


A LONG TIME AGO. A Novel. By Meta 


ORRED. 8vo, Paper, 30 cents. 
III. 

MEDLEVAL AND MODERN SAINTS 
AND MIRACLES, Not AB UNO E SOCIETATE 
JESU. 12mo, Cloth, $150. 

IV. 
THE LAUREL BUSH. An Old-fashioned 


Love Story. By the Authorof' John Halifax, 


Gentleman.” With illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 35 
cents; l2mo, Cloth, $1 0. 
¥. 

DANTEL DERONDA, A Novel. By Georee 
E.vioT. Library Edition, 2 vols., 12mo., Cloth, 
#300; Popular Edition in one volume, 8vo 
Paper, $1 50. 

VI. 


THE FIRST CENTURY OF THE REPUB- 
LIC. A Review of American Progress. By Rev. 
THEODORE D.WoOLSEY,D.D., LL.D.; F.A.P. BAR- 
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SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 











PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


Tuov God of all patience and of all consolation, how neces- 
sary art thou to this struggling world, where all forms of 
misery do prevail, and where limitations bring forth mistakes, 
and mistakes sin, and sin fear and anguish. Behold how as 
the sand on the seashore for multitude are the people of the 
earth. Behold how they move upon each other even as the 
sand when driven by waves under fierce storms, grinding 
with perpetual attrition. How selfishness doth undermine 
all goodness! How pride doth beat down from its height 
upon all that is lowly! How men do press each other in all 
the ten thousand relations of life! How the heart is full of 
thoughts of anger and revenge! How men send forth into 
life every one of the things that make human experience 
harder and heavier to be borne! How hope blossoms early 
and early lets fall its blossom! How sicknesses and sorrows 
and mistakes and the quick-coming end in the midst of life 
and inharmony and confusion are everywhere found, until 
the whole creation is filled with misery ! 

Dost thou brood such a world, O Lord our God? Dost thou 
content thyself with such fruit? We rejoice to believe that 
before thine eye, far beyond our vision, there rises the sweet 
clime of eternal summer. We rejoice to believe that as thou 
dost sit beholding the present wretchedness of men, thou 
gseest the ends whereunto they are steering, and dost rejoice 
in their future, so that in comparison with the numberless 
ranks of men who shall move by and by in the perfected 
state, all the tears, the groans and the sorrows of this life are 
not worthy to be mentioned. Because we are surrounded by 
troubles, and are too small to look above them, this world 
seems to usa pandemonium; but because thou sittest upon 
the circle of the earth, and nations are as grasshoppers in 
thy sight, and the eternity and infinity of things is before 
thine eyes, this world is but a speck and blur upon the whole ; 
and even this shall yet ripen and round to perfection; and 
groans shall change into music, and tears shall be of joy, and 
hands doubled to smite shall be opened for clasping, and the 
whole creation shall rejoice, since thou art leading them, as 
a tender shepherd leads his fold, in green pastures and by the 
side of still waters, to that future toward which we are going. 
By faith we trust. Without seeing or knowing we believe. 
We hope. Wearesaved by hope. If that which we see and 
know were the best that may come to men, if the earthly 
fruit were all that there is, surely life would not be worth 
having; surely the future would not be worth dying for, 
surely it would not be worth thy thought and care, thou Bur- 
den-bearer through love. But if there is beyond the present 
running through the ages, a fairer clime and a sweeter rest 
for men who are built up from nothing, and carried through 
all the stages of discord to immortality, from harsh sounds 
to the glorious melody of the chanting host in heaven, then 
there is reason for thy patience. Thou canst smile while the 
earth rocks with smoke and with all the fumes of iniquity. 
We rejoice in hope. We are by hope saved from disappoint- 
ment, from doubt and from unbelief ; and our souls are rest- 
ing upon God, not because we see all the way in which he 
shall travel—for the greatness of that way is too much for 
us—but because he sees it, and we are led to believe that all 
shall yet be well. 

We beseech of thee that thou wilt grant to every one in thy 
presence those blessings which in our conditions and circum- 
stances we most need. May we strive, not after thy trinity, 
nor after thine infinity, nor after the everlasting founda- 
tions of thy government, but after thine element of love, in 
which all things consist, and which is the hope, the secret, 
the solution of the ages; and may we seek to put down self- 
ishness, and undue pride, and all envyings, and jealousies, 
and quarrelings, and murmurings, and every conflict what- 
soever, and subdue within ourselves every thought and every 
passion to the power of the Lord Jesus Christ. And we pray 
that thou wilt give us day by day a sense of thine own com- 
passion, that we may not hinder ourselves from coming with 
confession of our sins and of our constant mistakes for fear 
that thou wilt be weary of us. There are none of us that 
know how to have compassion upon our children as the 
Lord knows how to have compassion upon them that seek 
him. And grant that we may have a sense of thy pity as well 
as thy justice. May we have a sense of thy saving mercies, of 
thy loving kindness, and of thy tender mercies. We pray that 
thus our souls may be inspired by the fear of evil, and yet 
more by the love of good, and more still by the sweet attrac- 
tion of the all-drawing soul of God. Thus may we day by 
day be at peace within ourselves; may we have the sweet 
disposition of inward joy ; and from our eye and tongue may 
there go forth the law of kindness in our households, that 
those who live with us may partake of our enjoyment and 
minister thereto. . 

We pray that thou wilt help us to bring up our children in 
the nurture and admonition of the Lord—not under the 
thought of a scowling God, or of an unforgiving Hand heav- 
ier than an iron scepter... May we teach our children to look 
up and rejoice in thy tender spirit of love; and we pray that 
that spirit may help us to come to thee, not through fiery 
temptations that come down upon us amain. May we resist 
evil, and may we be able to find the right path, and abide in 
it, by the light of thy countenance shining upon it. 

We pray that thou wilt grant to every cnein the divine 
presence this morning that special and personal succor 
which shall enable him to bear bodily infirmities; to bear 
limitations; to bear poverty and sickness and weakness; to 
bear disappointments and overrulings; to bear mortifica- 
tions of pride and feelings of shame; to bear the unfed hun- 
ger of the soul; to bear yearnings that are not satisfied, and 
longings that bring forth no fruit. We pray that thou wilt 
help any that are wounded in heart, any whose affectionsare 
crushed by bereavements, or by what is worse than bereave- 
ments; any who who are made sad and sorrowful by death; 
and any who are crucified ‘by life. We pray that thou wilt 
draw near to them all. Thou knowest every want of every 
soul. Thou canst call it by its own name; and thou canst do 
to each one that which each one needs to have done. If there 
are any that are in darkness, let the light of hope, if not of 
certainty, shine upon them. Give them a sense that their 
morning is begun. Lead thou them. 

And to the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost shall be 
praise evermore. Amen. 





SERMON.* 
FORGIVENESS—HUMAN AND DIVINE. 


“And forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors. 
For if ye forgive men their trespasses, your heavenly Father 
will forgive you; but if ye forgive not men their trespasses, 
neither will your Father forgive your trespasses.’’—MAtTT. 
vi., 12, 14, 15. 


‘HERE is no point on which Christianity, * 


in its development in the individual heart, 
is more vital, searching and severe than on 
this: the requisition of a forgiving spirit, as the 
highest form of benevolence or well-wishing to- 
ward our fellow men. That we have an average 
good-nature toward good folks is all very well; 
that we forgive things done against us which we 
do not feel is all very well; but when assault of 
any kind has been made in some sensitive and 
tender point, and we feel ourselves to be greatly 
wronged, then to have such a divine sense of the 
great law of benevolence as that under the sting- 
ing sensibility of the wrong we can rise out of our 
selfness and think well of the person who com- 
mitted it—that is an exhibition of godlike love 
which evidences the divine presence in the 
soul, 

What is the fundamental idea of forgiveness? 
You may ask, ‘‘What is the philosophy of it?” 
that is, ‘‘ When it exists and acts, what rela’ ions 
does it sustain?” That is one inquiry; but the 
inquiry which I propose is this: Out of what state 
of mind is forgiveness always supposed to pro- 
ceed? It is simply one capital development of 
the law, ‘‘ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, and thy neighbor as thyself.” 
Benevolence is a complex state of mind, which 
may be described rather than defined as being the 
attitude of the whole thinking power and the 
whole willing power and the whole emotional 
power of a man’s nature when it is acting in such 
a way as to benefit another and not himself. 

The conception of the spiritual man is exactly 
the antithesis of the flesh man. The beast-man, 
the savage man, the semi-civilized man, the civil- 
ized man without religion, man as a man, is 
clothed with the capacity of repulsion and of 
pain-infliction in self-defense, as some measure of 
his sense of right or wrong between himself and 
his fellow-men; but in the Christ-mman, who stands 
out separate from the man of time and the flesh, 
the powers of the soul, the powers of the under- 
standing, of the will, of the moral sentiments, of 
the affections and of the passions, are all organ- 
ized for the purpose of benefit to others—the 
throwing out upon other minds thought, and feel- 
ing, and will, and aetion, which shall be a blessing 
to them, giving light to their blindness, sweetness 
to their bitterness, hope to their doubt and despair, 
succor to their need, and refreshment to their 
weakness or weariness. It is the use of a sovereign 
soul compacted of higher powers, stimulated by 
the divine effluence, and pouring itself as a light 
and a bounty upon all men. And it does not 
pour itself upon them according to the measure 
of their goodness, or their susceptibility, or their 
deserts in any way whatever. In other relations 
we recognize lovableness or unlovableness; but 
in that state of mind which is fundamental to for- 
giveness we simply recognize being and condition ; 
and we take the measure of forgiveness, or of 
benevolence, which is its largest form and desig- 
nation, from the fountain out of which it pro- 
ceeds. We take the measure of it from what we 
have and are, and give to it the volume of our 
being no matter whether it under-fills or over- 
fills others. 

In the interplay of men in civilized society there 
is still a function for the lower feelings. They 
still need to go on before with them. There is 
prejudice to contend with. What is prejudice ? 
Pre judicium, a foregoing judgment—a sudden, 
instantaneous judgment. Now, every man who is 
placed in a situation where he is obliged to act 
quickly, instantaneously, must act without con- 
sideration ; but he is so to act only until he has 
time to consider, and then he is to act on a 
rectified deliberate judgment. Therefore we have 
the command, “Be yeangry, andsinnot. Letnot 
the sun go down upon your wrath.” 

If, when a man comes home froma four-days’ 
journey, and finds that his confidential clerk is 
gone with all the money that he had been accu- 
mulating in the bank, for use at a given time, he 
cries out, ‘The devil take him!” we might for- 
give the impulse which gave such an honest ex- 
pression to his inward thought. Before he had 
time to do better that might not be considered 
inexcusable, though it would’be inexcusable for 
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him to remain in the state of mind from which 
that expression proceeded. 

In the great round of life, where men act in so 
many spheres, and under so many laws, and 
things come so suddenly upon them at every turn, 
up and down and everywhere, this instantaneous 
play of the soul by which it flashes out in times 
of peril isa man’s preservation. But the law of 
the Word is, Let it not go beyond the instan- 
taneity of the occasions when it is necessary. The 
moment you have opportunity to pause and con- 
sider, then let your higher feelings come out with 
a larger and more just judgment. While, there- 
fore, we have this self-protecting power which 
belongs to us and which acts like a flash 
in emergencies, and in a lower range, it is 
always to be atransient feeling, and is to con- 
tinue only until a man can plant himself on 
a permanent platform made up of higher and 
nobler feelings. So that the existence in a man’s 
constitution, and in the necessity of his relations 
in life, of this repelling, attacking, and even de- 
stroying power, is no argument against the reality 
and ethical superiority of this large nature of 
well-wishing, of bounty, of kindness in every 
man toward his fellow men, out of which comes 
the forgiveness of injuries—that is, the treating 
aman and feeling toward a man who has injured 
you as if he had not injured you; the counting 
the injury for nothing ; the going on with him as 
if he had not done it. 

Now let us consider the reasons which are urged 
against this general attitude of mind which we 
owe to all those who are around us. It may be 
said, and it is said, ‘‘If you exist in that state of 
mind, and if you are known to be in it, will it not 
be a premium onthe abuse of it? Will not men 
say of you, ‘Oh, you can do as you please with 
that man, because he will forgive you whatever 
youdotohim. You can steal from him, you can 
blackball him, you can persecute him, you can 
hate him, and he will forgive you’? Will it not 
personal'y encourage aggression? Is it not an 
unwise law of organization in society ? Is it prac- 
ticable ?” 

In the first place, I do not think that this dan- 
ger is innate or pressing. I do not think the ten- 
dency to forgive is such that it is like an over- 
flowing torrent which threatens to sweep away 
ail fences and dykes and obstacles. I do not 
know that I ever was acquainted with anybody 
to whom it would be safe to do anything you had 
a mind to on the ground that he was so sweet and 
forgiving that he would not resent it. There may 
be such persons. If there are, they are kept in 
glass cases! In general I think there is no special 
danger in that direction. But then, the objection 
has a certain philosophical validity, about which 
it may be worth our while to make a note of ex- 
planation—namely, that these higher duties, ex- 
ercised in the spirit of a higher nature or char- 
acter, should not be isolated, occasional, and out 
of system, but should be as single elements in a 
system, the whole being in operation, before you 
can determine what will be the result of a man’s 
action in any one direction. 

Now, is it so in this world that if a man is 
clothed with gentleness, and is everywhere and 
always sweet-minded, and is without revengeful- 
ness, and all his life long seeks not his own 
good but the good of another, he is apt to be as- 
sailed? Is it true that such a state of mind pro- 
vokes attack? It does ‘under certain circum- 
stances—where, for instance, a man is in the 
midst of a savage nation that are suspicious of 
strangers, not knowing him, not having felt what 
he is. They may at first, in their ignorance, take 
advantage of his kindness and generosity ; but let 
a missionary, like the Jesuits who went in an 
early day into Canada among the tribes of Indi- 
ans, living with them, carrying their treasures 
with them, and doing them good, and not harm, 
perpetually—let such a man go in the midst of 
low and rude men, and they will not rob him or 
injure him. Take the instances of benefactors 
that go out to succor and save men, and who 
make men feel their presence by the sweetness, 
the light, the warmth, the summer that they 
bring, and is it the fact of human nature that it 
tends to rise up against bounty and benefit? I 
affirm that it is a falsehood. I affirm that human 
nature tends to no suchthing. I affirm that no 
man is so safe from the thieving hand as a man 
who shows that he does not value his goods ex- 
cept for the benefit of others. I affirm that when 
aman puts his own life in perpetual peril, going 
where mortal diseases are sweeping away scores 
of men, and watches with them, and cares for 
them, and asks nothing for his bounty, he is safe. 
There is no place on this earth where kindness is 
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more appreciated than in the lower forms of soci- 
ety. 

If, therefore, you have held yourself back from 
an utter spirit of forgiveness for fear that it would 
work harm in the community, let go your checks, 
loosen your cords and stakes; for no harm will 
come from that source. And if there were no 
reason in others why you should cultivate that 
spirit, there is a reason in yourself—namely, you 
cannot afford to exist in any other state of mind. 

There are circumstances in which the only way 
to lead a man who has wronged you to repent is 
to forgive him. There is nothing that so convicts 
men of selfishness as a sense of the spirit of the 
Lord Jesus Christ toward them, they struggling 
with the power of temptation on the one 


side, and on the other side He looking on 
them with infinite benignity and mercy and 
kindness, and saying, ‘‘Let me succor you. 


Come unto me and I will give you rest and safe- 
ty.” It is a sense of the divine benignity over 
against human imperfection that makes us feel 
like bowing down before God and confessing our 
sins, and forsaking them. If, befote forgiving 
men who have done wrong to you, you wait till 
they have striven with themselves, and confessed 
their fault, and forsaken it, the great mass of 
mankind will never have any help from you ; but 
if when they do you wrong you do them good, 
that will melt their hearts. 

You may say, *‘ That is all very well for the pul- 
pit and for a sermon; but if you had to stand 
where we stand, and had to bear such things as 
we bear, you would take a different view of this 
matter. Preaching is one thing, and practice is 
another.” I have found that out already. If I 
did not preach better than I practice you would 
be poorly off. But my business is to hold up the 
ideal after which you are to strive, and not to tell 
you how far I have succeeded in reaching that 
ideal myself. 

In regard to this idea which is the cankerous 
root of iniquity in the hearts of many men; in 
regard to the idea that forgiveness should not 
precede confession ; in regard to the idea that 
you must wait before forgiving a man until he kas 
repented of his wrong, and forsaken it—in regard 
to this idea, I will turn you into confusion with 
the words of the Lord Jesus Christ : 

“** Ye have heard that it hath been said, Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor, and hate thine enemy; but I say unto you, Love 
your enemies.” 

Those who are running around and circulating 
evil reports against you—they are your enemies ; 
and where is the ground of your forgiveness of 
them? You say that they must repent before 
you are called upon to forgive them ; but Christ 
says, ‘‘Love your enemies.” The man whose life 
is organized hate; whose thoughts are like poi- 
soned arrows; whose words are gall ; whose track 
you meet at every turn; whose being is an 
affront to you and who would grind you to 
powder—how are you totreat him? What says 
Christ? ‘‘Lovehim.” ‘‘O Lord God! how ean I 
love anything so hateful?” ‘Do not love his 
deeds, but love him.” But what kind of a re- 
fined distinction is this which teaches that you 
must not love a man’s deeds, and yet you must 
love the man? Asif a man should say, ‘‘ Do not 
love the bullet, but love the rifle which shoots it”! 
As though you could separate between a man and 
his deeds! You can. The figure may go where 
it pleases, but the thing which it illustrates is a 
reality. A man’s self is something separable from 
his actions. They are not indications of the whole 
of him. They are not indications of what he is 
to a benevolent eye. 

When I see men that are encompassed by in- 
firmity, that are out of the way, that are feeling 
wrong and thinking wrong and doing wrong, are 
they not the men who need me more than any 
others ? 

If I go out, on a bright Sabbath morning, to 
find children to bring into the mission school, and 
I meet a child skirted with the whitest of dimity, 
and trimmed till you would think that the ribbon 
shop had been bankrupted, do I say to her, ‘‘ You 
little dear, come into my school”? Not at all. 
She is not the kind that I am looking after. But 
if I meet a rat- haired urchin, ragged and redolent 
of the gutter, and smelling of all the food of all 
the hotels for the last month, and sharp and im- 
pudent, and a most unlovely wretch, I say to my- 
self, ‘‘ There is a boy that needs me.” Oh, how 
poor! oh, how ignorant! oh, how besotted! oh, 
how full of all evil! but he has an eternity before 
him ; he has a kingdom of heaven to gain or to 
lose ; and by as much as he needs me by so much 
I choose him, and would fain coax him into my 
school, by kindness, by goodness, and by winning 





his confidence ; I choose him because he is so 
bad. 

And though a man is your enemy, nevertheless 
he is born for eternity ; he has a palpitating na- 
ture with coming joy or suffering to be experi- 
enced through cycles and ages; he is a creature 
of God; and you have not the mind and will of 
Christ Jesus who came into the world to die for 
his enemies if, when you look upon one that is an 
enemy to you, you cannot say, ‘‘ By the grace of 
the Lord the whole temper of my mind is to do 
him good, and to love him.” It is not the love of 
things lovely and pure and noble, but the attitude 
of mind which leads you to pour the balm of your 
soul over those that are unlovely and impure and 
ignoble, that constitutes the mind and will of 
Christ in you. A man darkens you; you en- 
lighten him. He wounds himself that he may 
wound you; you turn away by the shield of faith 
the wonnd that he would inflict on you, and medi- 
cate the wound that he has given himself. You 
are toward him what Jesus Christ is toward you, 
and toward everybody else. 

Is it not enough to shake human nature all to 
pieees to try to follow these divine injunctions ? 
They are far above the ordinary level of human 
experience. There are some who not only are 
your enemies, and hate you, but put hatred into 
the whole of their life, and follow you up; and 
they not only follow you up, but they follow you 
up in ingenious ways which you cannot touch nor 
reach. They are spiteful. They will spit out lit- 
tle things here and there which you cannot get at. 
They will lance you as they go past you. They 
are like the green fly on the prairie in South Africa 
that strikes a horse, and buzzes on, and leaves the 
horse poisoned so that be soon falls down and 
dies. There are men who secretly inject poison 
into the veins of society everywhere. They 
are not open lionlike enemies; they are not 
even asinine enemies that smite you with their 
heels; nor are they even scorpion enemies, 
that do not run after you, but lie still, so that if 
you come near their hole they may strike you: 
they are men that fill life with themselves ; and 
their eyes look every whither. They are described 
here as “‘deceitfully using you and persecuting 
you.” 

Now, there is no use in wrestling with such folks. 
You cannot successfully contend with them. You 
might as well wrestle with the northeast wind, or 
the frosts of November. You are powerless in 
their presence. There is nothing that you can do 
for them—is there? Yes. What? 
for them; and that is what you should do when 
the case is one that transcends the sphere of any- 
thing you can do. You should lift their souls in 
prayer into the presence of Christ, the Master of 
ages, the Master of love, and the Master of power. 
You should go to Him who brought the Pentecost 
on the earth, and pray for such persons. 

In this large view, what has become of your 
poor little miserable excuse that you are willing 
to forgive when men come and confess their 
wrong? Do you suppose that is all your duty? 
Your duty is to evangelize them, not by preach- 
ing, nor by conflict, but by goodness, or according 
to the express declaration, by ‘‘ overcoming evil 
with good.” You are to be so good that your 
goodness shall shine out on men that are bad. 

A Christian man who hates, and is inexorable, 
and revengeful, and will not forgive, is as much 
worse than an ordinary man as salt that has lost 
all saltness is worse than common dirt; it is not 
good for manure ; it is only good to make paths 
with. The only thing that it will not hurt is the 
bottom of one’s foot. 

But that is not all on this central and royal 
topic of forgiveness. I have described the state 
of mind out of which it must spring, and shown 
the nature of it, and pointed out the circumstan- 
ces calling for its almost universal play ; but there 
is something more. You will observe, not only in 
the New Testament but also in a degree in the 
Old, that no moral quality is left finally until it 
has beenembellished. The old phrase, ‘‘ Beauty 
of holiness,” in the Old Testament, is not a mere 
form of rhetoric, but it has an important mean- 
ing. It is not enough that virtues are performed, 
but they must be performed in a noble and royal 
manner. You observe when certain plants come 
up how coarse the first leaves are, and how coarse 
the stems and branches are, and you observe that 
nature never is done with any plant till some- 
where upon it there is a little blossom whose 
petals are polished, which is beautified by delicate 
colors, which is enriched by some subtle fragrance, 
and in the bottom of which bees can find some 
honey. Nature adorns all her works. Even the 
rude Jichens that cover the rocks do not let them 


You can pray 





alone till they have made them beautiful in some 
way. And so in the New Testament it is taught 
that it is not enough that a mam should be gener- 
ous. He must be cheerful in his generosity, 
‘The Lord loveth the cheerful giver,” says the 
apostle Paul. ‘Let every man give, not grudg 
ingly, or of necessity ”—not after much talking 
and urging. 

You visit a man two or three times to get him to 
aid some charitable object; he turns the matter 
over in his mind, and tries to avoid giving any- 
thing, and holds you off; and you work at him, 
and work at him; and by and by, as if he 
were parting with a dying child, he draws out his 
pocket-book, and says, ‘‘ Farewell, five dollars,” 
when he should give five hundred. You take it, 
and go away humbled and mortified, and saying, 
‘*T will never go near that old curmudgeon again.” 
Well, now, he gave; but what a detestable exhi- 
bition of giving that was! We are commanded 
to give willingly. Indeed, it is said, by the apos- 
tle, ‘‘ Labor, working with your hands, that you 
may have to give him that needeth.” That was 
the inspiration to industry—the pleasure of havipg 
the wherewith to give to others that were in 
need. 

All moral qualities are imperfectly executed 
until they are executed so refinedly and royally 
that they look magnificent to everybody. 

Now, how does God forgive? He says, speak- 
ing to his people of old, ‘‘If you will repent, and 
come back to me, your transgressions shall be 
sunk in the sea "—/ike a millstone down to the bot- 
tom of the sea, otherwhere it is said. You cannot 
think of anything going out of sight quicker than 
a millstone thrown overboard. You see a pebble, 
and the multitudes of the waters cover it in a mo- 
ment ; and God says, ‘‘That is the way I forgive 
sins. I cause the ocean of my love to flow so 
high above them that no man can ever see them 
again.” He says, ‘‘I will never make mention of 
them to you again.” God does not lay up things, 
saying, ‘‘If a man goes along right I will treat 
him right; but if I see him doing this thing or 
that I will give it to him.” God says, ‘‘When 
[ forgive a man a wrong it is annibilated.” A 
flash of lightning would not burn up tow quicker 
than the light of God’s countenance obliterates 
the sin of the transgressor, and makes him white 
as the driven snow, by forgiveness. So large is 
he in love, so magnificent in his generosity, so 
immeasurable in his benevolence, and so glorious 
in his sympathy, that because you are wrong he 
takes you up with the tenderness of a mother’s 
arms, and cleanses you, and sets you before the 
Throne without ‘spot, or wrinkle, or any such 
thing.” 

O Christian brethren! this truth, brought home 
to us, is one of the light-bringing truths which 
test us and test our character as Christians very 
severely. If I wanted to ascertain whether a man 
was a Christian, I never would examine him ag to 
whether he believed in the Trinity or not, though 
I believe in it ; nor would I examine him in re- 
spect to the various features of God’s outlying 
government. A man might be correct with re- 
gard to these matters and yet not be a Christian. 
I would not examine him on the Five Points of 
Calvinism, on the points of Arminianism, nor on 
the points of any system. Not that they are not 
important ; but they are not tests of Christianity. 
The tests of Christianity are, What is the curative 
nature of yoursoul? What are the juices that circu- 
late in your veins? What is your power to restore 
men from wickedness? What is your ability to walk 
by the side of Jesus Christ and forgive as he for- 
gives the innumerable offences that rise perpetu- 
ally? Do you find that you in your measure 
imitate him in forgiving every wrong word or 
feeling that is spoken or shown toward you? Can 


. you say, ‘‘I am Christ’s because I am like him in 


mind”? Look at the state of the family. Look 
at the little spites, the little quarrels, between 
husband and wife. Look at the layings-up against 
each other of sayings and doings by members of 
the same household. Look at the infelicities that 
exist between brothers and sisters. Look at all 
the attritions that are going on in what we regard 
as being the happiest state of life. See how in 
society the old nature is continually breaking 
through and poisoning and assailing men here 
and there. And then look at this divine temper, 
this noble feeling. Where can you find men who 
will even tell you to practice it? Where can you 
find men who, when you try to practice it, under- 
stand what you are about? Where can you find 
men who are not almost tempted to resist you be- 
cause you are trying to be like the Lord Jesus 
Christ ; because you are full of kindness, which is 
God’s medicine for sinning souls, 
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Religions AMetws. 


THE GOULD SCHOOLS IN ROME. 

Theework which the late Mrs. Gould carried on 
at Rome in behalf of Italian children, and in 
which a large circle of generous-handed people in 
this country have taken an active interest, has 
passed into the care of the Waldensian Church. 
Mrs. Gould, it will be remembered, established a 
Home in that city where young Italians of both 
sexes could be brought up to become Protestant 
teachers among their own people, and the success 
of her school there was such as to attract the at- 
tention of the authorities of the city. It is partly 
after her plans that the schools at Rome are 
modeled. The Waldensians have transferred their 
schools to the Home building, where they have 
something over one hundred pupils under their 
charge. The institution represents the results 
which, after years of patience and devotion, Mrs. 
Gould was able to reach up to the time of her 
death a year ago, and it now stands as a memorial 
of her work. The friends who have sustained it 
thus far can hardly fail to keep up their interest 
in it, and since the sorely-tried but courageous 
Waldensians have become identified with the en- 
terprise, it may properly appeal to a much larger 
Christian circle. 








PRAYER-MEETING PLA N. 

Churches in Litchfield County, Conn., are carry- 
ing out a plan of ** fellowship” work which meets 
with sufficient success to suggest its trial else- 
where. Delegations, pastor included, from each 
eburch in a given district visit the regular weekly 
prayer meeting of each of the other churches in 
rotation, to cheer and help their members. In 
the absence of the pastor and others, those who 
remain meet and pray for a special blessing upon 
the church then receiving the visit. Wherever 
this scheme has been adopted the attendance at 
the meetings has been increased and a happy effect 
has followed from the interchange of Christian feel- 
ing. So far the Congregationalists alone have been 
trying it among themselves, but it seems to work 
so well that possibly it may occur to the good 
people in that neighborhood to break over de- 
nominational lines and have “* delegations,” mov- 
ing about reciprocally among the prayer meetings 
of Baptists, Episcopalians, Methodists and others. 

THE CHURCHES. 
Hollis Street Unitarian Church, Boston, pledges $500 toward 


the Memorial Church at Washington. A Baltimore layman 
adds a like sum. 


It bas been decided to put up the Tabernacle for the Moody 
meetings in Boston on the square opposite the junction of 
Warren avenue and Tremont street. 

This year’s convention of the friends of the movement to 
have God recognized in the United States Constitution will 
be held in Steubenville, Ohio, Nov. 15. 

The religious interest in the Harlem Congregational church 
(Rev. 8. H. Virgin's) continues, and several persons are to 
unite with the church on profession of faith next Sunday. 

Prospect Hill Congregational Church, Somerville, Mass., 
dedicated their new chapel last week. This is a young so- 
ciety, but growing. Rev. A. E. Winship, pastor. 


Having just lost their church by fire, the Second Presby- 
terian of Cleveland will worship in the new Opera House. 
Several churches offered the homeless congregation the use 
of their buildings. 


In Miédlesex county, three years ago, a series of confer- 
ences called “Group Meetings’ because the churches near 
each other were grouped together and rotated the meetings, 
Was inaugurated. It has met with a good degree of success. 


A special committee has been appointed by the House of 
Episcopal Bishops to collect funds forthe Episcopal Church in 
Mexico, which needs liberal assistance especially now when 
that country is impoverished and the Church persecuted. 

Tn regard to the proposed Presbyterian Lay College at 
Auburn, the Western Synod of New York votes not to be 
committed to it until] the proposal has taken more definite 
shape, and in regard to the proposal of the presbytery of 
Buffalo on that subject it was decided that if nothing more 
than a Sunday-school institute was intended it should be ap- 
proved. 


Receipts of the Am. Missionary Association last year from 
all sources (including those for Hampton and Berea colleges), 
Were $264,709, being $8,824 less than last year. On the other 
hand, the expenditures for the year have been $261,382, being 
$28,943 less than last year. Total number of missionaries and 
teachers among the Freedmen, Indians, Chinese, and in 
Africa, 250. 


There are six Congregational churches (all colored) in Sa- 
vannah and vicinity, and one-mission organized this year; 
five are in the country and one in the city; Rey. R. F. Mark- 
ham has the oversight of these churches; five colored preach- 
ers preach to the country churches. The old Midway church 
in Liberty county is the largest Congregational church in the 
vicinity ; the congregation numbers 400 to 500; a good house, 
worth $2,000, is nearly finished; Woodville, three miles west 
of Savannah, with its new church and bell, is prospering. 





For their Centennial fund the Baltimore Baptists have 
raised $10,400. As a feature of special note, the first debt to 
be cancelled is that of $3,700 on the Leadenhall Colored 
Church, thus presenting them with a house costing $20,000, 
clear of all incumbrance. The other gifts are: to Shiloh 
Church, in Baltimore, some $2,300; Woodberry Church, in 
Baltimore county, $1,300; Westminster Church, in Carroll 
county, $660; Frostburgh Church, in Alleghany county, $300. 
This denominational fund it will be remembered goes to 
paying debts the country over. 

At Benson, Minnesota, Oct. 19, Supt. Cobb, of the A. H. M. 
S., with advice of a council, organized a Congregational 
Church of ten members; and at the same time dedicated their 
neat house of worship free from debt. This is contrary to 
the usual course of affairs in two ways—a house ready for 
the church to go into; a house free from debt when occu- 
pied. There is some vitality in the littke Minnesota towns. 
The house cost $14,000—3950 of which were raised at home. 
Our correspondent adds: “T think the above is doing pretty 
well for grasshopper times.’’ So do we. - 

At the recent Synod of Philadelphia a very lively discus- 
sion came up on the question of sustaining the Lackawanna 
Presbytery in disapproving of immersion as a form of bap- 
tism. Rev. J. H. Clark had been the dffending pastor in 
the case, and he appealed to Synod to reverse Presbytery’s 
action. Synod however was sustained by a majority of one, 
so that it stands on record that immersion is * contrary to the 
usages and principles of the Presbyterian Church, as caleu- 
lated to mar the harmony of the individual church, and to 
lead to the neglect of an ordinance dear to the church.” 

Evangelical Alliance of the U. 8. callsthe attention of our 
Spanish Minister, Caleb Cushing, to the oppression of the 
Protestants by Spain. The Committee say in the paper sub- 
mitted to Mr. Cushing: “In Protestant countries, like Great 
Britain and Germany, where the Protestant religion is estab- 
lished by law, and in the Cnited States of America, where the 
population is Protestant by a vast majority, the people who 
adhere to the Roman Church are protected, equally with all 
others, in perfect freedom of their worship; and it is an ob- 
vious principle that the same right should be conceded to 
Protestants in Roman Catholic countries. 


The semi-annual meeting of the Jackson Conference, Mich., 
was held at Pinckney, Oct. 17th and th. The pastors first 
met for a Scriptural exegesis in Greek and for sermon criti- 
cism. At the same time a telling woman’s missionary meet- 
ing was held, anda new auxiliary formed in the Church of 
Pinckney. The sermon in the evening by Rev. Wm. Mulder, 
of Leslie. The meeting culminated in a hearty discussion on 
** Personal Consecration,” led by D. E. Hathaway, of Chelsea. 
Closing sermon by Rev. W. F. Day, of Union City. <A series 
of fellowship meetings was determined upon in which all the 
churches of the association are to be included. 

The interesting mission on the dreary coast of Labrador, 
established many years since under the Rey. C. C. Carpenter 
by Christian friends, mainly of the Presbyterian and Con- 
gregational Churches of Montreal, is much in need of funds. 
The expenses of the mission amount to $1,000 per annum, 
and there is a debt incurred for the needful supplies to the 
missionaries, and their small salaries, of $600. The mission 
has fallen into the hands ot a Ladies’ Missionary Association 
of Zion Church (Congregational), Montreal, and by their 
efforts a number of Sunday Schools, Presbyterian and Con- 
gregational, in the city and country have been induced to 
contribute. Funds are solicited. 

Messrs. Whittle and Bliss commenced a series of gospel 
meetings in Kalamazoo, Mich., on the 22d of October. The 
two Congregational, the two Presbyterian, the Baptist,and the 
Methodist pastors rally heartily with the Evangelists. Despite 
the unfavorable weather the multitudes already on the third 
day overflow the buildings, and neighboring towns for many 
miles about are largely represented. The schedule is, at 10 
o'clock a morning prayer and conference meeting; at 4:15 
in the afternoon, a gospel reading for the young people, and 
the regular services every evening. Both the preaching by 
Major Whittle and the singing by Prof. Bliss are deeply stir- 
ring the whole community, and great results are confidently 
expected. 


The Lutheran General Council has just held its annual 
meeting at Bethlehem, Penn, The most important action 
taken was in reference to what is known as the Galesburg 
rule. This rule declares that ‘‘ Lutheran pulpits are for 
Lutheran ministers Only and Lutheran altars for Lutheran 
communicants only.”” Different interpretations have been 
put upon this language. One party held it to be absolute and 
positive in its prohibition. while the other party construed it 
to mean that in general there ought not to be fellowship with 
others than Lutherans, and that it must not be regarded asa 
command, but only as a suggestion or recommendation. The 
council] at Bethlehem adopted the report of its eommittee, 
which took a liberal view of the rule. The matter was not 
definitely settled, however. The President was requested to 
prepare theses on the subject, and the discussion will be 
carried into the next General Council. 


The Southern Congregational Association of Illinois, hav- 
ing churches in fifteen counties and representing what there 
is of organized Congregationalism in Southern Illinois, met 
at Springfield, Oct. 17-19. The opening sermon by Prof. Tan- 
ner, of Illinois College, on “ Honor all men. Love the broth- 
erhood,”” was the keynote of a harmonious but spirited 
discussion of * Our work at bome,’”’ which came spontane- 
ously on the day following. An exegesis of John xiy. 2, by 
Rev. G.C. Adams. An essay on “ Secular and Moral Culture” 
by Rev. C. T. Dering, excited great interest. A review of 
**Goodwin’s Christ and Humanity,” by Rev. E. Loomis, gave 
food for thought and material for devotion for many days. 
The Chenva Church buys and pays for a house of worship, 
and has no communion without additions. Forrest, inde- 
pendent of missionary aid last year, asks it this on account 
of an almost entire failure of crops. Hillsboro, nearly 
doubling its church membership last year, intended to go 
without aid, but emigration reduces its ability, not its pluck. 


Week of Prayer, for many years generally observed the 
world over at the suggestion of the British Evangelical Al- 
liance, begins Sunday, January7. Subjects: Sunday, Ser- 
mons— Christian fellowship. Monday—Thanksgiving and 





confession. Tuesday—Prayer: For the Holy Spirit on the 
Universal Church, Joel ii. 28—for its deliverance from error 
and corruption, and its increase of faith, activity, holiness, 
and Christian charity. Wednesday~Prayer for families—for 
the unconverted; for sons and daughters at school and col- 
lege, and for those abroad; for any in sickness, trouble, or 
temptation ; and for those who have been recently “added to 
the church.” Thursday—Prayer for nations—for rulers, 
magistrates and statesmen ; for philanthropic and benevolent 
institutions, for a pure literature, the spread of sound edu- 
cation among the people, and the maintenance of peace. 
Friday—Prayer for Christian missions to the Jews and Gen- 
tiles; for Sunday schools; and for the conversion of the world 
to Christ. Saturday—Prayer for the observance of the Chris- 
tian Sabbath; for the promotion of temperance; and for the 
safety of mariners. Sunday—Sermons: One Lord, one faith 
one baptism, one God, and Father of all. 


Y.M. C. A. 


The first Railroad Branch of the Y. M. C. A. in Indiana has 
just been organized at Evansville. 

Morristown’s Association propose giving a dinner to the 
poor of the town on Thanksgiving Day. 

The Columbus, 0., Y. M. C. A. reports 583 services held in 
eight months, and $2,019.74 as the receipts for the year. 

Corner stone of the Y.M.C. A. of Meriden, Conn., laid with 
appropriate exercises Oct. 19; $19,700 have been already sub- 
scribed for the building. 

Two new associations have recently been formed in Swe- 
den—one at the little town of Nora, and the other in the 
thriving village of Ommeberg. 

At the Annual Y. M.C. A. Convention of the Provinces of 
Quebec and Ontario held recently at London, $800 were sub- 
scribed to carry forward the work. 

Y. M.C. A. of Newman, Ga., recently celebrated its second 
anniversary with appropriate exercises. Thirteen places 
had been visited and twenty-five sei vices held by committees 
from the association. 

Thirteen associations were represented at the last Annual 
Conference of the Y. M. C. A. of the N. E. District, England. 
Mr. W. E. Shipton, of London, urged the conference to take 
a firm stand against Ritualism. 

At Stockholm, Sweden, the association holds a weekly 
Bible-class and prayer meeting. A social supper is also par- 
taken of by the young men, and lodgings in the premises of 
the association are let at a very moderate price. 

The Y.M. C. A. of Sydney, Australia, bas held open-air ser- 
vices in the parks during the past year in addition to the 
indoor services, besides regular weekly meetings. The 
membership during the year has increased from 160 to 340. 

From the report read at the sixth Annual Conference of 
the Y. M. C. A. of Scotland, Sept. 12th, at Dundee, it appears 
that there are 9] associations in existence there, 62 of which 
reported, with a membersbip of 11,739. 27 associations have 
libraries, and 19 reading-rooms. 

The Y. M. C. A. of Ingersoll, Canada, has 160 members. 
During the past year it has distributed over 25,000 tracts, 
held over 100 religious meetings and 14 lectures. Cottage 
meetings have also been maintained, and 107 persons have 
signed a pledge of total abstinence. wi 


PERSONALS. 

—Rev. Dr. Dexter, editor of the “ Congregationalist,” is off 
for England, to be absent six months. 

—Rev. J. E. Pond resigns the pastoral charge of the Con- 
gregational Church in Hampden, Mass. 

—Rev. C. W. Torrey, of Collamer, Ohio, accepts a call from 
the Presbyterian Church in Richwood, Union Co., O. 

—Rev. Leonard Parker, formerly of Ashburnham, Mass., is 
now supplying the Congregational Church in Westhampton. 

—The First Church in Holyoke, now pastorless and weak, 
is gratuitously supplied on Sunday afternoons by Rev. J. L. 
R. Trask of the Second Church. 

—Rev. Samuel W. Duffield, recent pastor of the Eighth 
Presbyterian Church, Chicago, has accepted the call to the 
United Presbyterian Church at Auburn, N. Y. 

—Rev. Charles G. Ames, (Unitarian), of Germantown, is 
about to inaugurate a series of Sunday evening services for 
the public in some central ball in Philadelphia. 

—Reyv. Richard Knight, who has been preaching for forty 
years—the last twenty at South Hadley Falls—temporarily 
withdraws from the pulpit on account of ill health. 

—Rey. Edwin Johnson, pastor of the South Church in 
Bridgeport, Conn., for the last six years, has resigned. The 
church voting not to accept, the resignation is renewed. 

—Among the deaths of the week is that of Rev. Dr. Fuller, 


‘of Richmond, a prominent Baptist minister, and at the time 


of his death editor of the “ Religious Herald,” the organ of 
the Southern Baptists. 

—Rev. Wm. Gallagher has resigned the pastorate of the 
church at Sycamore, Ill. Though the church and society de- 
cline to accept the resignation, he will withdraw from the 
field on the first of December. 

—Stephen Ballard, Geo. M. Boynton, Augustus E. Graves, 
and J. H. Washburne are the new members of the Executive 
Committee of the American Missionary Association. The 
new Vice-Presidents are William E. Whiting, N. Y.; Henry 
Allon, D.D., London, Eng.; Sir Peter Coats, Scotland. 

—The will of Hon. F. O. J. Smith, of Portland, Me., leaves 
$50,000 to the Home for Aged and Indigent.Mothers, $50,000 
to the Cumberland County Law Library, $10,000 to the New 
Hampshire Historical Society, and $10,000 to Phillips Acad- 
emy, Exeter, where he was educated, besides other smaller 
bequests. 

—Hon. James Knox, of Knoxville, Iil., whose death was 
noticed last week, bequeaths about $80,000 for the éstab- 
lishment of an Agricultural College near Knoxville, pro- 
vided $40,000 additional shall be pledged by responsible 
parties within six months. In case this $40,000 is not raised, 
the money is to be divided equally between Yale and Ham- 
ilton Colleges. 

—Rev. James W. Hubbell, of the College Street Congrega- 
tional Church, New Haven, resigns, not because of failing 


‘health nor because of a supposed lack of mutual attach- 


ment and confidence between himself and the church, but 
because he feels be can accomplish more elsewhere for that 
cause to which he has devoted his life. He bas been pastor 
of the church for seven and a haif years. 
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Financial. 








From Monday, Oct. 23, to Saturday, 
Oct. 28. 


The week has been devoid of any real or fancied 
cause for excitement in financial circles; money 
has been easy, prices of absolute securities good 
and of speculative stocks lower. The “short” 
interest in the stock of coal-earrying roads hav- 
ing been partially covered,the advance in price 
of this line of stocks has ceased and a decline 
fairly begun. The apparent dissipation of the 
European war-cloud has depressed prices of gold, 
U. 8. bonds. grains and breadstuffs. In general 
trade wholesale dealers have not been aa active as 
they had expected to be in the last week of Octo- 
ber. 


Financial Quetations—Gold,— 


bs Monday, Wednesday, Saturday 

Oct. 23. Oct. 25. Oct. 28. 

Gold (highest) ..... 110 ........ 109% ........ 109% 
Legal Tenders..... 90.81 ......0. 91.00 ........ 91.00 


Government Bonds.— 4 
(Most of these figures indicate offers made, instead 
of sales.) 
Sixes, 1881, r. 
Sixes, 1881. ¢ 
5-20, 1865, 
5-20, 1865. 
5-20, L865, 
5-20, 1865. 
5-20), 1867, 








Fives, 1881, r. 
Fives, L881, c. 
4s, 1891, 
Currency sixes. 
Yoreign Exchange.— 
3 days. 
4.84@4.84 4 


60 days. 
4.814 @A.82% 
ow for State Bonds. 


London prime bankers, 











Alabama 5s, '83..... 32 N.Y. 68. G.R. 1887... — 
uo 5s, 196 Lane 32 N.Y. 68, G.C. 1887... — 
do G8, "SB. .200 32 N.Y. 68. G.L. 1883... — 
do 8s, '88.. 32 N.Y. 6s, G.L., 1891... 120 
do BB, Tesecss BD N.Y. 68, G.L. 1892. . 120 

Ark. tis, runded..... 30 N.Y. 6s, G.L. 1893... 120 

dv 78, LR&Fts. 8 N.Y. 58. G.L. 1876.. - 
do 7s,.M.&L.K... 8 N.C OJan.& Ju 16% 
do 7s, L.R.P.B.AN. 8 N. A. 2 @..... 16% 
do 7s, M.0. & R s N. CRRA. 60 
do is, Ark. C 8 N. .R.. A.&O.. 0 
Connecticut ts. 110 N. oup.. Off.J.&J. 40 
GR. Bicccsccee cosee 92 N. do off., A.&O. 40 
ao 78, new bonds. 105 nd. act, *tH..... Ble 
ao is, gvld bonds oance 8's 


Indiana 58.........- 
Ill. coup. ta, ’77 
Lil. 6s, coup. ” 
lil. War loan.. 
Kentucky fs... 

















Louisiana 6s 1 

Louisiana N. B..... 41 do (estes = 
dao N.F.D 41 Rhode Island 6s.... 108 
ao Penite’tiry. 41 South Carolina 6s.. 32 
do 68, L.B...... 41 do 6s,Jan.&Ju. 32 
do 8s, L.B....... 41 do 68. Apr.& Oc. 32 
do 8s. L.B..1875 — : : 
= 8s. 1900, . —- 

7s. consol’ ‘d. 60% 

Mich. 6a. "78-79 ..... 10254 a0 78 Of LS8s. 33 
do 6s, 1883. -«. 105 do Non-fund.b 2 
do 7s. '90. Tenn. tis, old........ 4546 

Missour: 6s. ’ ao 6s, new,...... 44\4 

do fs do 6, new ser. 44 
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Wholesale Prices Farm Produce. 


For the week ending Oct. 28, 1876. 


Butter.— Receipts for the week, 24,050 pkgs. Ex- 
ports, 3,088 pkgs. There is avery limited business, 
mostly in finest qualities of fresh butter; these 
may command somewhere near late full prices, 
but for the bulk of stock offered there is just at 
the moment no sales without bidding down, say, 
one-quarter to one-third on present estimates of 
value. Thisis not now being done except under 
pressure, and the market generally may be de- 
scribed as in a state of waiting until after election, 
when it is expected there will be arevival of trade. 
We quote: Finest Orange County or fancy cream- 
ery make, 35@37c.; «vod to fine near-by fresh tubs 
or pails, 30@35c.; Prime fresh make, Western dairy 
packed, 20@%c.; good to fine N. Y. State firkins, 
2@30ec. ; Northern Welsh per ice car, 23@25c.; West- 
ern repacked butter, 16@20c.; debris of the market, 
15@20e. 

Cheese.—Receipts for the week, 46,122 boxes. 
Exports, 13,640 boxes. Asis usual at this season, 
stock is mostly going into store for winter keep. 
There have been sales in this state at 12, 12\,and 
12\c. for factories,and quite a large amount of 
cheese is being forwarded here for factory account 
‘o be held or sold at their option. We quote: State 
factory, fancy Sept. and Oct. make, 13%@13Xc.; 
State factory, prime early make, 12@l3c.; State 
factory, fair to good, 10@12c.; Western choice flat 
and Cheddar cheese, late made, 124%@13; Western, 
fair to good early make, 9@12c.; skimmed, sour, 
off flavored cheese, 2@8c. 


Eges.—The price of fresh eggs has advanced to 
28c. Receipts are light, and they are quick sold at 
the price. Limed or preserved eggs come under 
the head of “specials.” They should be sold 
through some one regular channel where the 
marks are well known. We quote: Fresh eggs, 
near-by marks, per dozen, 27@28c.; fresh eggs. 
Western, Southern and Canada, 25@26c.; limed 
eggs. per dozen, 18@22c. 

Dressed Poultry.—Send nothing but fine fat 
stock—comm »n and poor stuff is unsalable except 
to wagon-boys ata little more than enough to pay 
freight. To dress and pack: keep from food 24 
hours before killing; do not tear the skin; intes- 
tines and crop should be removed; should be 
cold before packing, but not frozen. Pack with 
clean rye, oat or wheat straw, one kind in a pack- 


age. Mark the kind and weight and tare outside, 
and know something about the cost and time of 
transportation before you ship. We quote: 
Dressed Turkeys, 12@i4c.; chickens, 10@l4c.; 
ducks, 12@15e. 

Beans are quick sale at 5@10c. per bush. ad- 
vance. Marrows, per bush. 62 Ibs., $2.25@$2.30; 


mediums, $1.60@$1.75. 

Apples.—Green fruit is plenty, and prices favor 
the buyer. Western New York selected fall and 
winter, per bbl., $1.50@$2.00; River and near-by 
fruit, good to fair, per bbl., 75c.@$1.25. Dried ap- 
ples, sliced, 74@8\c.; quarters, 7@7 «ce. 

Cranberries.—Chboice bushe! crates, each, % 
@$3.00. Cape Cod regulation bbl., each, $9.00@$9.50. 

Game, with warm, muggy weather, was lower 
first half the week, but closes with a reaction to 
nearly former prices. We quote: quail, per doz., 
$#2.0@$2.75; venison, whole deer, 11@13c.; do., sad- 
dles, 14@19¢.; grouse, per pair, $1.10@$%1.20; rabbits, 
per pair, 2x@55c. ; partridges, per pair, 65@75c. 


EDUCATIONAL. 




















FISK & HATCH, 


Bankers, 


No. 5 Nassau Street, New York, 





We give particular attention to DIRECT DEALs 
INGS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS AT CURRENT MAR- 
KET RATES, and are prcoase, at all times, to buy 
or sell in large or smal! amounts, to suit al! classe- 
of investors. Orders by mail or telegraph will 
receive careful attention. 

We shall be pleased to furnish information in 
reference to all matters connected with invest- 
ments in Government Bonds. 

We also buy and sell GOLD and GOLD COUPONS, 
COLLECT DIVIDENDS and TOWN, COUNTY and 
STATE COUPONS, &C.,and buy and sell ON Com- 
MISSION, all MARKETABLE STOCKS AND BONDS. 

In our BANKING DEPARTMENT we receive de- 
— and remittances subject to draft, and allow 
n 


terest, to be credited yi on balances aver- 
the actual value. In over six years’ business 
VATKINS & CO.. 
Streets, and 106 Broadway, Brooklyn, E. D. 





aging, for the month, from $1.000 to $5,000, at the 
rate of three per cent. per annum, and on balances 
averaging over $5,000, at the rate of four per cent. 
FISK & HATCH. 
nsas, Missouri and Pc leieeiain 
_. First Mortgage Coupon Bonds guar- 
anteed. We guarantee, as an assurance, 
that we loan not to exceed one-third of 
never lost a dollar; never delayed a day on inter- 
est or principal; neither we nor our customers 
ever took an acre of land under foreclosure. Send 
for particulars mt references. 
LAWRENCE, fin. or 72 Cedar Street, New York. 
. 
Continental Ins. Co., 
Office, 100 & 102 Broadway, N. Y 
Brooklyn Devils corner Court and Montague 





Capital, . - $1,000,000 00 
Assets, Jan’y 1. 1876, 2,845,165 14 
Liabilities, . . 237,620 61 


CEO. T. HOPE, President. 
CYRUS PECK, Sec’y. 


DAVID W. LEWIS & CO. 


85 and 87 Broad St., 
CORNER SOUTH WILLIAM 8T., NEW YORK 


Sell Butter, Cheese, Eggs, etc..on Commis- 
sion. Make cash advances upon same, and send 
returns as soon as sold. Mark goods and address 
letters, DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 
New YORK. 
Also are salesmen for the “ Rockdale,” Catskill 
Mountain and other creameries. 




















WORT EDWARD INSTITUTE, N. Y.— 
Rates reduced to #172 per year. Fifteen Teach- 
ers, to prepare for College, for Business, or for 
Life. Graduates’ Courses for Ladies and Gentle- 
men. Fall Term, Aug. 31. Winter Term, Dec. 7. 
Admissionany time. JOS. E. KING, D.D. 


OBERLIN COLLECzé. 


Theological, Collegiate, and Preparatory depart- 
ments. Elective studies. Admits both sexes. No 
saloon temptations. Best of religious influences. 
Enesenas and cheap. Tuition, incidentals, and li- 

rary fees quiy #27 a year. Over 1200 students annu- 
ae For ful ft ee, on address J. H. FATR- 
CHILD, Pres., or J Oberlin, 0. 


a {OLD EN H HILL Seminary for Y oung Ladies, 
WF Bridgeport. Ct. Address Miss Emily Nelson. 





B. T. MARSH, Sec., 


GEWARD INSTITU TE, for. Boys. 
/ —Florida, Orange Co.,N. Y. This well-known 
institution wili open Sept. 18. Superior advantages 
offered; number of pupils limited to 25; terms, 
$300 perannum. Adiiress the Principal either at 
institute, orat 215 East lith St.. or atthe Conti- 
nental Hotel, cor. of Broadway and 20th St., N. ¥ 
T.G - SCHRIVER, A. M. 
N 








ILITARY Boarding School, 44 miles from 
N. Y.. Croton-on-Hudson. C. B. Warring, A.M. 


jROVE HALL, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN 


oe rior home school for Young Ladies, ir 
which: ife is made pleasant bright, refined, ano 
unrestrained by tov many rigid rules. 

From its location in a university town, Grove 
Hall furnishes to its pupils rare educational ad- 
vantages. 


Address 





Miss M. P. MONTFORT. Principal. 





Pays for95 LESSONS att 


NEW ENG. CONSERVATORY, OF MUSIC 


46 eminent Teachers. 15,000 Pupils in 
years. E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Lay 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY 


young Men and Women to learn Book- joann, © ’enman- 
, how to do Business, etc., etc., to fill positions at $300 to 
ve ayear. Send stamp to Cobb's College, Painesville, O. 


DEAFNESSi Hearing restored. A grand inven- 
| tion. By one who was deaf. Cireu- 
we free. Drs. Dimock, Wetherill & Co., Buffalo, 














MATHEWS’ 


LIQUID STARCH GLOSS. 


Gives a splendid gloss and finish to al) starched 
goods, making them WHITER AND CLEARER than 
wax or anything else, and prevents the iron from 
sticking. Trial bottle free. 

Put up in 4-oz. bottles, price 15c. Sold by Grocers 
and Druggists. 


A. L. MATHEWS & CO., 8 Murray street, N.Y. 


FREE:! 


$3 Per Annum, 


FOR THE REST 
14 Months for $3. 


FREE! 
OF THE YEAR. 


All Subseribers to the CHRISTIAN UNION from this 
date will receive the paper from the date of the receipt ot 


their subscription to January 1st, 1878. 


PRICE REDUCED. 
To Clergymen, $2.50. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO ACENTS. 
NO CHARCE FOR OUTFIT. 





AGENTS WANTED. | 











FOR 


Singing Classes and Conventions. 


A great improvement upon all of Mr. Palmer’s 
former works, containing new ideas througheut. 
Every page sparkling with 


New and Beautiful Music. 


“THE SONG HERALD” 


Is the legitimate successor of “SONG KING” 
and “SONG Qt EEN,” which have had a com- 
bined sale of over 


350,000 COPIES! 
All Other Similar Works are bot Imitations. 


Price $7.50 per dozen; Single Copy sent 
oa receipt of 75 cents. Specimen pages 
ree. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


CINCINNATI O,. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
Established in 183 
Superior Bells of Copper and 4 mounted 
wine the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Warranted. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 

Vanduzen & Tift, 102 & 104 E. Second St.,Cia. 





MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
BELL FOUNVERS, Troy, N. ¥. 


Manufacture a superior quality ef BELLS. 
Special attention givento CHURCH BELLS. 
tt” lilustrated Catalogue sent free. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS 


Fine China and Glass Goods, Majolica, 
Wedgwood and Fayence Ware. A fine as- 
sortment of Clocks, Bronzes, and Elegant 
Fancy Goods of our own Importation. 


246, 248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y 


and No. 146 State Street, C bicago. 


Before You Start 


INSURE IN THE 


TRAVELERS: 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


ANOVER 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
enna. NEW YORK 





Goh Cc apie ipeootsaastessbeests 8300,000 $8 
‘otal Danese, Jan. 1876 niacin aah #1 2.775 
WALCOTT, Treddear” 


I. REMSEN LANE. Secretary, 


BABIES 


We manufacture of the best materials every- 
thing required for infants and young children’s 
wear, at reasonable prices. Ladies’ own materials 
made up. 


EDWARD A. MORRISON, 








893 Broadway, and 13 E. 19th St. 
Infant’s complete Wardrobes.................. $75.00 
Furnished Baby Baskets........ 9.00 
Unfurnished paeesecdhsnceesecensoncsscceeucdes +008 5.00 





DR. WARNER'S HEALTH CORSET. 


ith Skirt Sapporter and 
Self-Adjusting Pads, 
Secures HEALTH and COMFORT of 
Body, with GRACE and BEAUTY 
of Form. Three Garments in one. 
Approved by all physicians. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
Samples by mail, in Coutil, #23 
Satteen, $1.75. To agents at 2% 
\ cents less. Order sive two ine he 8 
) smaller than waist measure ovet 
the dress. 


s Warwer Bros., 763 








Broadway, N.Y. 





GooD NEWS FOR 1 BOOK AGENTS. 
The Winning Book of the Season is out! 


BRET HARTE IN THE FIELD! 


“GABRIEL CONROY,” splendidly illustrated and 
beautifully beund, is ready. The press are placing it 
with * ‘Dickens’ Works, Says a prominent ournal : 

A million readers are iv paticnt to get it.”” We want 
10. 000 agents to supply them. Now is the time to 
strike. Send for Illustrated Circulars and see for 
yourselves. Address AMERICAN PUBLISHING 
CO., HARTFORD, CT., CHICAGO, ILL., CINCINNATI, 


OHIO. 
CANVASSERS WANTED for a Superb _ 
ORK OF FRENCH ART, 


“WOMEN ofthe BIBLE,” illustrated in oan 
ors with copies of the most celebrated paintings by 
the are - European Masters. Something entirel 

new: stivates every one. With it is the hand- 
somest. Premium ever offered. The best and 
most elegant book for fall canvassing and the 
Holiday season. Extra terms to good A ents. 
Apply to J. B. Forp & Co., Publishers, New York. 


sé Our Home” 
° is the name of the most 
elegant French oil motto 
Chromo ever issued. The 
motto is surrounded by 
one of the most exquis- 
ite and richly colored 
wreaths of beautiful flow- 
and is perfect in all its 
details. It is 1lxlh. We 
send this motto chromo and the BOSTON WERK- 
LY GLOBE, a large eight-page family, story and 
news paper, with agricultural, chess, puzzle, house- 
hold and all popular departments, three months, 
for only (0 cents. Chromo and paper, six months, 
for only #1. GLOBE PUB 238 Washington 


Boston. Can refer to palaces of this paper. 
Agente wanted. 


Potter’s American Monthly. 


ers on dark background, 





made by ONE agent in 57 days. 
artic _ samples free. Address 
.M. L ININGTON, | CHICAGO. | 


ILLUSTRATED, Best Family Magazine 
in the Country, at $3 for 1877. 5 copies 
’ one year for $13; 10 copies for $25; 20 
. . copies for $50.and a copy of Potter's 
Subscribers pini, Encyciopedia, quarto, 3.000 Illus- 
or trations, price #25, given to theperson 
sending thisclub. For saleatall News 

1 877 stands at 25c. a number. Special terms 

s to Agents. J. E. Potter  & Co.,Phila, Pa. 

AG ENTS FOUR 810.00 Chromos FREE, 

J.M. Mv NYON & CO., Philada., Pa. 

$894 Be 
$25 a month. Agents wanted, male or female, 
for the best selling articles. 6.000 sold 

in one day. . Address: LAP HAM MFG. Co., Morton, oO. 
TFYEAS.—The choicest in the world— —Im porters’ 
prices—Largest Company in America—ataple 
article—pleases everybody—Trade continualiy in- 
creasing—Agents wanted everywhere—vest in- 
dycements—don’t waste time—send toe Ciroales to 
)B’T WELLS, 43 Vesey St., N.Y. P.O ° 
Geunte thelr money sellin “Dr. 

Chase’s Improved (#2) ng, Dr. 

Book.” Address Dr.Chase’s Print- 

ting House, >», Ann A Arbor, or, Mich. 


$55 TO $77 2 Week to Agents. 


Samples 


FREE. P.O. Vickery, Augusta, Maine. 
$10 aday. Bmployment rox all. Lot Revolv 
er. $3.00. Catalogues free. Feiton & Co. 


7 o 8 a day sure made by Agents sellin 
& our Chromos, Crayons, Picture an 
meee Chromo Cards. 123 samples, worth 
$5, sent. pestpete, for S45 Cents. Llustrated Cat 
alogue free, J. HU. BUFFORD’S SONS, BOSTON 


| Established 1830. ) 
ticle in the world, and a svlid 


AGENTS gold patent-lever watch, free of 


cost, write at ease to J. BRIDE & CO., 767 Broad- 
or 


way, New 
$200 amonth. Outfit worth $1 free to Agents 
Excelsior Mfg. Co., 151 Mich. Av.. Ch cago 


CHALLENG! =<": 


ceil, pen-holde ne pen, pac kage of ink Powe 
make a be st black Ink in one second 50 valuable 

vlegant combination set, sleeve buttons, 
1tomatch. Sample package, 25 centa; 


If. you want the best selling ar- 








fF STATIONERY PACKAGR. 
The only eomplete 
package lx [the market 
5 sheets pa 
€ 


pom 18 

















sorted jewelry, $1: Send 
for sampie dozen and confidential terms to agents. 
F. Sto ‘*KMAN, 27 Bond St., New York. 
NOT ICE “We have 


largest and best selling 
Stationery Packagelin the 
World. It contains 48 
sheets of paper, [8 enver 
pencil, penholder , golden pén ,and a piece of Valual 
Seoas y. Compiete yey package, — gold-pi 
sleeve buttons, and ladies’ fashic Set, 
drops, post-paid, 2S cents. § packaes, with : or 
elry, $1, Solid Gold Patent Lever Watch free to « 


BRIDE & CO., 769 Broadw..", 






Y. 
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church services where you can neither get nor 


ks 
tate? oe owe. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


ey - 








Vou. XIV,, No. 18. 





INQUIRING FRIENDS. 

1. As a Canadian who takes an interest in U. S. institutions 
1 would like to ask about the election of President with you. 
I had always been under the impression that every man at 
the polls recorded his vote for the candidate of his choice, 
and that then the aggregate vote from Maine to California 
was taken to decide the matter; but something that I lately 
saw in the papers made me think I was mistaken. Can you 
enlighten me in the Union? R. 

The original design of the founders of the Con- 
stitution was not that the people should elect a 
President any more than that they should make 
the laws; but that, as they elect a Senate and 
House of Representatives to make the laws for 
them, so they should elect an Electoral College, 
which should choose a President for them. This 
College is composed of delegates from each State 
proportioned to the population. In fact, though 
not in the design of the fathers, the electors are 
previously pledged to vote for a particular nom- 
inee, the Republican electors for Mr. Hayes, the 
Democratic electors for Mr. Tilden ; but the elec- 
tion is determined by States, not by the massed 
vote of the entire nation. Thus Georgia, which 
casts a majority of 80,000 for the Democratic can- 
didate only secures eleven votes in the Electoral 
College, while New York may secure thirty-five 
votes for either candidate by a popular majority 
in the State of a few thousands, or even of a few 
score. 

2. What does Christ mean by the declaration in Matt. xxiv., 
34: “*This generation shall not pass till all these things be 
fulfilled ’’? 

The word generation is used in the sense of race 
or people, as the same word is elsewhere used in 
the New Testament. Christ is speaking of the 
last days, and he declares that the Jewish race, as 
a race, shall be preserved until the end, a predic- 
tion which has been marvelously fulfilled. 

3. What did our Lord mean to convey by his commendation 
of the unjust steward? 

He did not commend him ; he said that his lord 
commended him, not for his virtue but for his 
shrewdness. The key-note of this parable is the 
declaration, Luke xvi., 14, ‘‘ The Pharisees also who 
were covetous heard all these things; and they 
derided him.” It is aimed at covetousness. It is 
analogous to the parable of the unjust judge 
(Luke xviii., 1—8) in that it uses evil to illustrate 
goodness. In this parable a dishonest steward, 
too lazy to dig and too proud to beg, as a mere 
matter of worldly shrewdness uses his opportuni- 
ty to get the good will of his tenants; having 
neither principle nor philanthropy he is generous 
from policy, though with his lord’s money. Christ 
says in effect, Covetousness is short-sighted pol- 
icy ; you are stewards; your lord has entrusted 
you with your property that you may use it for 
others ; if you have no principle, and no generosi- 
ty, still for policy sake give to the poor. And this 
is the meaning of the oft misunderstood text, 
‘Make to yourselves friends of the mammon of 
unrighteousness” ; 7. e., not out of but by means 
of. Use your money to make friends, not use 
your money as a friend. 

4. What was intended to be taught the Israelites by the 
spreading of the wings of the cherubim over the Ark of 
the Covenant? 1 Kings viii., 7. 

This ark was the symbol of God’s covenant with 
his people ; it contained the law, in the keeping 
of which they were insured his favor and blessing. 
The cherubim, recalling the angel who guarded 
the garden of Eden from the re-entrance of Adam 
after his sin, and constituting the Mercy Seat, in- 
dicated, by a kind of object lesson, that this cov- 
enant can be kept by man only by the aid of 
divine grace. God is himself the guardian angel 
who enables us both to keep his law and to inherit 
under his covenant. 

Do the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, or either 
of them, teach the doctrine of restitution ; or, in other words, 
is one professing Christianity under obligation to make resti- 
tution, so far as his ability will enable him, for property 
obtained by theft, fraud or false representation, upon his 
making profession of faith in our Lord Jesus Christ? 

Certainly. But this restitution of ill-gotten gains 
does not make atonement or reparation for the 
past. He that does not make restitution has no re- 
pentance. But he that both repents and makes all 
restitution in his power must still leave it to the 
divine love to repair the otherwise irreparable 
past. The sinner must find peace, not in hisown 
solution of the problem of the past, but in that 
solution which has been provided by the grace 
that is in Christ Jesus. 

Monitor.—Nearly all nations have some tradition 
of a deluge, though that it is found in the tra- 
ditions of all nations but the Chinese is probably 
too sweeping an assertion. 

A. B.—You are under no obligation to attend 








give good. But you are under obligation to exer- 
cise Christian charity toward your pastor. Read 
the 18th chapter of 1st Corinthians, and see if it 
correctly describes your feeling toward him. 
From the tone of your letter we suspect not. 

A Veteran.—Undoubtedly the world could have 
been made instantly. Science does not deny the 
power of God to do anything. It simply studies 
nature, and from an examination of its phe- 
nomena reaches certain conclusions respecting 
the manner in which he has done and is doing. 
One of these conclusions is that the world was a 
long time in coming into its present condition. 
Another is that it certainly has not existed in its 
present condition from eternity. As to how mat- 
ter was first brought into being science has noth- 
ing whatever to say, certainly nothing inconsistent 
with the simple and sublime declaration of Script- 
ure, ‘‘In the beginning God created the heavens 
and the earth.” As to evolution, or development 
from lower to higher forms by natural processes, 
and without aid of or interference from man, 
there are some evidences of it. These have been 
collected by Mr. Darwin, especially in his ‘‘ Origin 
of Species.” That this process of development 
accounts for all the phenomena of nature is as 
yet a wholly unverified hypothesis; that it ac- 
counts for man’s existence and nature is believed 
by only a small minority in the scientific world. 

F. R. Houghton.—‘‘ The Enclopedia Brittanica” 
embodies a collection of essays by the ablest Eng- 
lish writers. For a student with leisure for re- 
search and habits of study it has no equal. For 
popular use either Appleton’s or Chambers’s is 
preferable. For a family cyclopedia, where one 
book is desired to serve the purposes of cyclopedia 
and gazetteer, Johnson’s has some eminent advan- 
tages. In ascientific point of view it is certainly 
not inferior to the best. If we write somewhat 
ambiguously it is because no one mind can well 
choose such a work for another. As you live in 
N. Y. city your wisest course is to select one or 
two subjects of investigation and then go to the 
libraries and try each of the cyclopedias in turn, 
and thus judge for yourself. The best family 
commentary on the whole Bible is Jameson, 
Faussett and Brown’s. On the New Testament 
we recommend you to see Alford’s ‘‘ New Testa- 
ment for English Readers” and Abbott's ‘‘Com- 
mentary on the New Testament ;”’ on.the Old 
Testament the works of Bush, Alexander and 
and Barnes. There are more erudite works for 
Greek and Hebrew scholars, but none better than 
these for popular lay use. 


Musical Hotes. 


The series of popular concerts lately given by 
Theodore Thomas and his unsurpassed orchestra 
has been attended with a large measure of suc- 
cess, but itis apparent that the lovers of the highest 
class of music have been reserving themselves for 
the symphony concerts just begun. The rush for 
seats has been uuprecedented, and there will be no 
empty chairs the present season. Thomas’s skill 
in conducting an orchestra is exceptional. The 
entire body responds as one man to the gentlest 
motion of his wrist, movement of his head or 
glance of his eye. It is the perfection of training. 

Besides his symphony concerts and such travel- 
ing as he may do, Mr. Thomas will also conduct 
the Brooklyn Philharmonic Society as usual tor 
the winter season. The Rehearsals begin No- 
vember 24, and the first concert will be given De- 
cember 16th. The Society will secure the best 
soloists available, and also gives Mr. Thomas free 
scope to enlarge his orchestra as may be necessary 
in the production of new works. The score of the 
remarkable compositions presented at Bayreuth 
are in Mr. Thomas’s possession, and some of the 
best portions will be played at these concerts. 

The orchestra may be said to be now in the best 
possible condition, and the conductor is also in 
his prime, at the point where he retains the ardor 
of youth strengthened by knowledge, directed by 
discretion and formed by experience. He may 
have greater work before him than any he has yet 
done, work of larger scope and effect, but he will 
never be in better condition for guiding a trained 
orchestra through the intricacies of the instru- 
mental score and rendering in music the written 
thoughts of the masters. 











The talented young artist, Miss Emma Abbott, 
having been released from an unfair operatic en- 
gagement in London, has appeared in Ireland 
with unqualified success. Her performance of 
“Marguerite” in Faust is pronounced by the 





n : 
Cork papers as most masterly. The ‘‘ Examiner’ 
says: 

“She sang with complete success and left the audience 
nothing to desire.”’ 

The *‘ Constitution” says: 

“ She is undoubtedly endowed by nature with talents of a 
very exceptional description, and she sings her music as if 
each note came from the pent up feelings of the heart. To 
say that she is perfect would perhaps be going too far; but 
this much we will say, that with further study and practice, 
she will yet be one of the burning and shining lights in this 
hemisphere of the musical world.” 

The ‘‘ Herald” says: 

* Her ‘ Margherita‘ was an admirable study and with more 
time, when her voice has gained in power, there is little 
doubt but that she will take her place among the first of 
living singers.” 

These extracts will give pleasure espé@cially to 
her numerous friends in Dr. Chapin’s church, 
where she sang prior to her departure for Europe, 
and also to those in Ptymouth Church, of which 
she is a member. 


The Handel and Haydn Society of Brooklyn 
announces a season of three concerts with Rafael 
Navarro as conductor. It is proposed to inter- 
pret the works of the great classic masters, 
Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Spobr, Handel, Haydn, 
Mozart and others. The price to subscribers is 
three dollars, entitling each to a reserved seat. 
We are glad to see that the excellent conductor 
has instituted a much needed reform and that 
hereafter one must have a voice and know how 
to sing before admission to membership. Mere 
numbers do not constitute achorus. The Church 
Music Association was (is it alive still ?) an assem- 
blage of a few good singers, more that couldn’t 
sing in time or tune and a brigade, more or less, 
of dummies. The Handel and Haydn follows its 
leaders away from these breakers into which that 
Association was tossed and seeks the open sea of 
musical success. We believe that Brooklyn now 
will have a chorus worthy of the honored name 
it has assumed. 


The New York Ballad and Glee Club, of which 
Mr. G. G. Rockwood is manager, though a recent 
organization, is composed of vocalists well known 
in concert in New York and vicinity. It includes 
Miss Kate E. Stark, soprano; Mrs. Anna Bulk- 
ley Hills, contralto; Mr. A. D. Woodruff, counter 
tenor; Dr. Arthur T. Hills, tenor; Mr. Geo. G. 
Rockwood, tenor; Mr. Jules G. Lumbard, basso ; 
with Dr. 8. Austen Pearce as conductor and pian- 
ist. The glees and madrigals rendered by them 
afford a most delightful entertainment. On their 
recent appearance at Steinway Hall the Club was 
most warmly applauded and ¢ompelled to respond 
to numerous encores. 


Miss M. E. Toedt, the violiniste, is taking a 
temporary respite from the violin and is develop- 
ing her excellent contralto voice under a com- 
petent instructor in Berlin. 





Madame Antoinette Sterling-MacKinley is pleas- 
antly varying her public performances in England 
by singing cradle-songs to a masculine audience 
of one small infant in her own chamber. 


Mr. George Werrenrath, the tenor lately from 
London, has appeared in concert several times 
with the Thomas orchestra and has been received 
with marked favor. He has a rich voice, finely 
cultivated, and sings with great fervor and intel- 
ligent expression. He is a very valuable acquisi- 
tion, and we are glad to learn intends to make 
this country his permanent home. He is by birth 
a Dane, but speaks English fluently. 


The New York Philharmonic opens a prosper- 
ous season with Dr. Leopold Damrosch as con- 
ductor. 


Petters from the People. 


EXIT BATHYBIUS. 


A FEW years ago, when the deep-seu soundings 
detected a certain mucus-like matter at the bottom of 
the sea, Mr. Huxley at once jumped at the conclusion 
that it was a living organism. In his conception this 
living mucus lay over the bottom of the ocean, a mass 
of what might be called undifferentiated life. Here 
were the beginnings of life. Here was the fertile 
mother of us all. 

The evidence was then and always has been against 
the position that there was life in this matter. But he 











was so certain that here was a body of protoplasmic 
matter and life that he named the substance Bathybius 
and it has passed under that designation in scientitioc 
literature. Whoever will read the article in the pres- 
ent October number of the “ American Journal of 
Science’ on ‘“Sea-bottom Deposits,”” by J. Murray, 
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Naturalist of the Challenger Expedition, will see Mr. 
Huxley’s Bathybius quietly disposed of. 

It proves to be no organism at all, but simply amor- 
phous sulphate of ime, that is, gypsum or plaster of 
Paris. So our undifferentiated father and mother, 
Bathybius, vanishes. When Mr. Huxley.proves him- 
self a cautious and safe guide in sciencé he will have 
shown a quality which will entitle him to respect in 
matters outside science. Cc. 


THE PREACHING OF FEAR. 


AT arecent meeting of the Central Association 
of Indiana one of the subjects of discussion was ‘*‘ The 
manner of preaching in this day compared with what 
it was forty years ago.” It was admitted that the 
retributive element of the gospel was not made so 
prominent as formerly. But the opinion was gen- 
erally expressed that the ministers of this generation 
are no less loyal to the truth than the preachers of the 
past. Changes in the application of the gospel come 
with the progress of thought and the peculiar peeds of 
each age. Appeals to fear may be more effective in 
one state of society than in another. It is therefore 
av unfair inference that a particular doctrine is drop- 
ping out of the faith of the church because it is less 
conspicuous in the teachings of the pulpit than it has 
been in some former time. _ H. 


OF NOVELS AND NOVEL-READING. 

THERE are many dreary, weary lives to which 
all the variety that ever comes comes through novels. 
One does not forget the story of the poor seamstress in 
a city (was it Boston?) who had laid in her poor sup- 
plies and had twenty-five cents left. For her scanty 
leisure she wanted a certain yellow-covered book 
which lay in a window; she wanted also some tea. 
Backwards and forwards she walked, weighing the 
one and the other—the tea, the book; the book, the 
tea. Finally her longing gained the victory, and she 
bought the flimsy thing, and fora time lived in another 
world, and forgot her misery. This explains the de- 
mand, in fact the craving, for something to change 
the monotony of a labor-burdened life. 

The worst effect lies with the young people who are 
crazed and overstrained with the excitement or de- 
moralized by the evil examples. And we do not so read- 
ily see the help, for it is the old tale of supply and 
demand; and like many another excitant, the supply 
increases the demand, and ‘* The horseleech bath three 
daughters, crying, ‘Give, give!’”’ pa 


SOME SCRIPTURE EMENDATIONS. 


EvtAs Riggs, D. D. (for a while assistant at Mt. 
Pleasant School, I remember him if you do not), 
Missionary of the A. B.C. F. M. at Constantinople, was 
associated with Schauffler and Dr. Goodell in translat- 
ing the Bible into the Armenian language. He has 
published at Andover “Suggested Emendations’”’ of 
our version of the Old Testament. Few of your read- 
ers will ever see it. Would they be interested in some 
of them which have interested me? I igive you a few 
from Job and Psalms. 


Job iv., 6. “Is not this thy fear, thy confidence, thy hope 
and the uprightness of thy way ?”’ 

For this read; Is not thy piety thy confidence and thy hope 
the uprightness of thy ways? 

v., 24. ** Thou shalt visit thy habitation and shall not sin.” 
Read ; and shalt find nothing lacking. 

For vi., 10 read; Yet shall I have this comfort (yea, I will 
harden myself in sorrow which does not spare) that I 
have not concealed the words of the Holy one. 

vi., 13. For, “{s not my help.in me? and is wisdom driven 
quite from me?” 

Read; Am I not helpless? and is not relief driven quite 
from me? 

vii., 20. Read; O thou observer of men, in place of “ pre- 
server of men.’” 

ix., 35. For; “ but it is not so with me.”’ 

Read: “Iam not in my own power.”’ 

xiii., 25. For, “ wilt thou break a leaf.”’ 

Read: Wilt thou show thyself terrible to a leaf driven to 
and fro? 

Job. xvii., 5. For “ he that speaketh flattery to his friends.”’ 
Read; he that giveth up his friends to be plundered, 
‘even the eyes of his children shall fail.” 

xvii., 6. For, “ afore time I was as a tabret.” 

Read ; Iamtotheman object of disgust. 

xix., 3. For, “make yourselves strange to me.”’ 
Read ; shun me. 

For xxii., 20. Read; Have not our enemies been cut down 
and has not the fire consumed the remnant of them ? 

xxii., 30. For, ** he shall deliver the island of the innocent,”’ 
etc., 

Read; he shall deliver him who is not innocent; even he 
shall be delivered by the pureness of thine hands. 

xxiv., 1. ‘Why, seeing times are not hidden from the 
Almighty, do they that know him not see his days?” 
Read; Yet they that know him do not see his days. 

xxvi., 5. For, *‘ Dead things are formed under the waters.” 
Read; the shades tremble from beneath; likewise the 
waters “and the inhabitants thereof’’. 


B. F. BUTLER. 


I HAVE been an earnest supporter of your paper 
for years, and have been pleased with the course the 
paper has taken in regard to the colored men of the 
South, but on opening your last paper was surprised 
to find it taking sides with the Boston ‘‘Sunday Her- 
ald,” the ‘‘ Advertiser,” and other papers, in their 
abuse of General B. F. Butler. If there is a man in 
this country who has done more earnest work in 
Congress for the black man I do not know where to 


find him. Notwithstanding all the abuse which has 
been heaped upon General Butler, I believe he will be 
elected by a larger majority than any other Member 
of Congress from this State. I do not suppose that 
my protest will alter your opinion in relation to Gen- 
eral Butler, but I do know there are thousands of true 
men in this State who are proud of bis record since he 
came into the Republican party. J.L. E. 


Doubtless. It does not alter our opinion, but 
we readily give your interpretation of their senti- 
ments a place in our columns,—(Eds. Christian 
Union. 

NEVER SO GOOD AS AT PRESENT. 


I HAVE been a subscriber to the Union from the 
first, and was also a subscriber to its predecessor the 
‘“*Cburch Union.” The paper never was so good as at 
present. Its true Christian liberality, the magna- 
nimity witb which it treats those who differ with its 
sentiments, its candor in political questions, and the 
freshness and power of its general contributions, make 
it the best religious paper published in America. 

J.L. BR. T. 


A NON-PARTISAN PAPER. 

In these days of partisanship it is a comfort to 
take up one paper that breathes the spirit of goodwill 
and generosity towards all. With best wishes for your 
continued success, N. A. H. 


A PRAISE MEETING IN ANDOVER. 


‘TUNES are old because they are good.” ‘‘ For 
every tune tbat has survived a thousand competitors 
have perished.’’ Such were the words with which last 
Sunday evening the well known composer Geo. F. 
Root introduced his service of song. All the congre- 
gations of the staid old town were invited and filled 
the South Church full. We were to witness the trial 
of ja new plan by which a marriage is to be brought 
about between the choir and the congregation. We 
will describe the plan and tell how it worked. The 
plan is what might be called im architecture a temple 
with a perch to it. Some grand old tune known to 
all, with the words of a familiar hymn, constitute the 
temple. In this the whole congregation joins. It is 
thus easy to get the majesty and grandeur of a great 
chorus. 

To lead up to this effect, and to prepare the way for 
it by contrast, appropriate Scripture words are set to 
music for the choir. Care is taken not to have this 
preliminary anthem too elaborate, but to look for- 
ward to the real climax in the vast volume of voices, 
ftike the sound of many waters, which rises in the 
familiar hymn, and into which we pass from the an- 
them without any break. 

For example, it is announced that we will join in 
‘“ Amsterdam service.”” The choir sings as a prelude a 
short anthem to the words from Scripture, ** Eye hath 
not seen, neither have entered into the heart of man 
the things which God hath prepared for them that 
love him. Thou wilt show me the path of life, in thy 
presence is fulness of joy; at thy right hand there are 
pleasures forevermore.” In the midst of the Cres- 
cendo on the last word of this anthem, the congrega- 
tion bursts forth in the words, 

* Rise, my soul, and stretch thy wings, 
Thy better portion trace; 
Rise from transitory things 

Toward heaven, tby native place.” 

Thus it will be seen that any congregation can have 
the effect of solo, or semi. chorus and chorus, without 
the trouble of a musical convention. It must be con- 
fessed, however, that while there may be a climax in 
the music, there is almost necessarily an anti-climax 
in the words. For the plain prose translation of the 
words of David and Isaiah and Paul are incomparably 
more sublime than the dilution that appears in a 
metrical hymn. 

Nevertheless, with this combination of choir and 
congregation we sang, and we could hardly stop sing- 
ing. At the end of two hours we were as eager as 
when we began. Of course it was something that Dr. 
Root was himself present to conduct, that the plan 
was novel, that the congregation was large and ex- 
pectant. But weare inclined to think also that there 
is virtue in the idea of thus setting the choir to pre- 
pare themselves and the people for the massive gran- 
deur of the Congregational tune. 

We should not dare express our opinion as to whether 
or not this plan will wear well. But we are inclined 
to think it will, and that the novelty is really a dis- 
advantage. G. F. WRIGHT. 

ANDOVER, Mass. 


A WORD FOR TILDEN. 

OF several political letters we have room for 
only part of one. The writer reports a Repub- 
licam stump speaker as threatening civil war if 
Tilden is elected. If correctly reported we join 
in his reprobation of the threat. He adds - 

The ‘thought which I want to give to the public” is: 
Reflect before you cast your votes for Hayes and 
Wheeler. Rather than take the risk of another civil 
war, would it not be advisable for the entire North 
and West to join hands with the South, and elect Til- 
den and Hendricks by an overwhelming majerity ? 

° A UNION MAN FROM THE START. 

WASHINGTON, D.C., Oct. 24, 1876. . 





AN ACKNOWLEDGMENT AND AN 
ANNOUNCEMENT. 


In the endeavor to make the Christian Union 
more than ever before represent that union in 
Christ which it was established to represent and 
maintain, the editors find from every part of 
the country, and from every denomination, the 
warmest welcome. More and more the churches 
are coming to recognize that Christ is more than 
the creed, Christianity more than the sect ; and 
to desire a voice for that spirit of catholicity 
which makes all Protestant Churches members 
of one body whose head is Christ. Both as an 
acknowledgment of this hearty response, and 
as an earnest to our readers of the future of the 
Christian Union, we give below some of the 
names of those who have promised their co- 
operation, either in special articles or in regular 
contributions : 


REV. WILLIAM AIKMAN D.D., (Uncle William). 
REv. THOMAS ARMITAGE, D.D. 
REv. LEONARD Bacon, D.D. (Yale.) 
REV. LEONARD W. Bacon, Jr. 
FRANK BEARD. 
Rev. A. J. F. BEHRENDs, D.D. 
REV. GEORGE M. BoyNTOoN. 
CHARLES L. BRACE. 
HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 
REv. C. CAVERNO. 
REV. JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 
REV. WILLIAM CuFt (Uncle Tim). 
REv. T. J. Conant, D.D. 
REV. RICHARD CORDLEY. 
REv. HowarpD Crossy, D.D. 
ProF. H. N. Day. 
REv. SAMUEL W. DUFFIELD. 
REv. TrimotTHy Dwiaenat, D.D. 
REv. JAMES H. Ecos. 
REV. EDWARD EGGLEsTON, D.D. 
REV. GEORGE P. FISHER (Yale). 
RkEv. EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 
Rev. C. H. HALL. 
GAIL HAMILTON. 
RkEv. Cyrus HAMLIN, D.D. 
Rev. T. 8. Hastines, D.D. 
Paut H. HAYNE. 
M. C, HAZARD. 
Rev. D. O. MEARs. 
GEORGE 8. MERRIAM. 
REv. H. D. NORTHRUP. 
REv. RAy PALMER, D.D. 
PrRoF. AUSTIN PHELPs, D.D. (Andover). 
Rev. A. P. PEABopy, D.D. 
Rev. E, P. PARKER. 


REV. GEORGE F. PENTECOST. 
REv. E. 8. PorTER, D.D. 
PrEs. NoAH PorRTER, LL.D. (Yale). 
Rrv. E. A. RAND. 
Rev. J. E. RANKIN, D.D. 
ROssITER W. RAYMOND, PH.D. 
REv. E. P. Rog. 
GEORGE F. Root. 
REv. H. M. SANDERS. 
REv. G. B. SPAULDING. 
PRoF. HOMER B. SPRAGUE. 
Mrs. H. B. StTowk. 
Rev. THOMAS STREET, D.D. 
ALFRED B. STREET. 
Pres. J. M. Strone, D.D. 
Rev. J. M. SturTEvant, DD. 
M. VirGIntA TERHUNE (Marion Harland). 
Rev. J. P. THompson, D.D. 
REv. REVEN Tuomas, D.D. 
Gro. M. TOWLE. 


MRs. 


Pror. L. T. TownsEnD, D.D. 
Rsv. J. E. TWITcHELL. 
Rev. J. H. TwWItcHELL. 
Rev. 8. H. Tyna, Jr., D.D. 


Rev. J. H. Vincent, D.D. ' 
Mr. CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 
REv. HENRY W. WARREN, D.D. 
Rev. J. W. WELLMAN, D.D. 
REv. G. B. WILLCOXx. 
CONRAD WILSON. 
Pror. A. H. WINCHELL. 
Rev. J. L. Wirnrow, D.D. 
REv. SAMUEL Wo.LcorTt, DD. 
Mrs. Mary E, C, WYETH. 
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FALL HOUSE-CLEANING. 
By Mrs. 


URING the charming month of October the 

weather is usually more constant than at any 
other time in the whole year. For that reason, 
among others, we think it the best time to give 
the house a thorough cleaning. We see no neces- 
sity of making this work at any time a bugbear to 
every one claiming a home in the house, nor do 
we agree with some that the spring cleaning 
should receive more care than the autumn. Both 
seasons require equal attention. 

Whitewashing and painting, unless there are 
some important reasons against it, can usually be 
done with greater ease and wore satisfactorily in 
the late spring or early summer days. Doors and 
windows can thus be kept open to banish all un- 
pleasant smells arising from the work, without 
any danger to the inmates of the dwelling from 
colds. By taking this season for a thorough 
cleaning, after fires are no longer or very seldom 
needed, all the dust from furnaces and grates and 
the discolorations from coal smoke and gas will 
be obliterated. 

But for these considerations the fall would, in 
some respects, be the best time for whitewashing 
and painting; for if the house is kept open all 
summer, spiders, flies, and various insects will 
somewhat deface the new paint and whitewash, 
in defiance of the most scrupulous care ; or if most 
of the family are away for the summer months, 
leaving the gentlemen to keep ‘*‘ bachelors’ hall” 
in their absence—with all due deference to the 
higber powers—we fear the insects will, in the 
opinion of every housekeeper, be ‘‘the least of 
the evils,” as far as cleanliness is concerned. 
However, although the masculine members of the 
household may sometimes be troublesome, yet 
to live without them would be a greater misfor- 
tune than to repair any damages they may have 
caused in our domestic economy. So it is best to 
accept gratefully the strength and comfort they 
can give, and with patient smiles endure the dis- 
comfort of their unmethodical and careless ways ; 
and possibly these are no greater trials to us than 
we, with equal thoughtlessness and quite as unin- 
tentionally, inflict on them—unless they add to 
their offenses the smoke and fumes of tobacco. 
That no good housekeeper is bound to excuse. 

Before beginning ‘* house-cleaning” all repairs 
that may be needed about the house should be 
attended to, grates and furnace cleaned and put 
in perfect order, and the range or cook-stove 
looked after. All the wood and coal for the sea- 
son should, as far as possible, be in the bins. As 
often as every two years, at least, the coal-bins 
need to be well cleaned and all dust and rubbish 
removed. By so doing there will be much less 
dust brought up-stairs, when building fires, to 
settle into the carpets and over the furniture. 
Then the cellar walls must be brushed down with 
a stiff broom and all cobwebs removed to be ready 
for whitewashing. That accomplished, and the 
cellar well filled with wood and coal and in good 
order, one can then begin ** house-cleaning.” It 
is a waste of time to attempt it till such work, 
which always brings an unusual amount of dust, 
is finished. 

After the cellar is in order, the attic is the start- 
ing place, and from that point the work goes 
down to the finish—where it began—at the cellar. 

As far as practicable, move everything out of 
the room to be cleaned. If clothes or pieces of 
carpeting are stored in the attic, or in any room 
to be cleaned, take them into the yard, brush 
well, hang on the line, and let them remain there 
for the sun and wind to free from dust and damp- 
ness. While one is attending to the clothes, 
trunks, bags and boxes that usually fill up the 
attic, to expedite the work another with clean 
brushes, brooms and dusters can begin the clean- 
ing. Brush every cobweb from the walls with a 
loug-handled brush, and sweep down the walls 
with a stiff broom. Take up the dust and put 
into a pail—yever leave it standing in the shallow 
dustpan to be blown back into the room. If the 
walls are hard-finish they can be washed off with 
some warm soapsuds and wiped dry. Then wash 
and polish the windows, and scrub all wood-work 
and the floors with very hot suds; rinse off with 
hot water, made hotter with a good quantity of 
cayenne or red pepper. If this is faithfully used, 
this peppered rinsing-water will find its way into 
every crack or crevice in the wall or on the floor. 
Mice and rats will seek ‘a cooler boarding place, 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 





and insects of all kinds will keep a respectful 
distance. 

When the floor is well scrubbed and dried, blow 
with a small bellows which comes for this pur- 
posé cayenne pepper, Persian Powder or Poole’s 
Moth Powder into every hole or crack that can 
be reached, and then replace whatever belongs in 
the room unless the walls, not being hard-finish, 
need to be whitewashed. This must be done 
after the wood-work is washed and scrubbed, but 
before scrubbing the floor, that any whitewash 
that may drop from the brush may be removed. 

The attic finished descend to the next story, and 
so on till all parts of the house have been faith- 
fully cleaned. But never attempt more than one 
or two rooms atatime. Do not make the family 
wretched by making the whole house unfit to 
stay in. It sometimes happens that all the family 
are absent except the mistress, and then the 
whole house may be dismantled and cleaned at 
once. This is always a comfort, because the work 
can be done so much easier and better. Then all 
the help that can work to advantage can be 
called in, and the whole work speedily accom- 
plished. A half dozen cleaners for three days are 
no more troublesome or expensive than half the 
number for twice as many days. 

In cleaning a room remove every thing that 
can be moved without injury. Take down cur- 
tains and cover such articles as must remain in 
the room. Take up such carpets as need clean- 
ing, and, if not sent to a carpet sweeping estab- 
lishment, remove them to the back yard, stretch 
across a clothes-line, and get a man to beat and 
brush them faithfully. While the carpets are re- 
ceiving their share of attention another hand can 
clean whatever is removed from the room. Brush 
the upholstered furniture with a furniture brush, 
cleaning around each button or tuft. Turn 
sofas and chairs down, and beat them with a car- 
pet or furniture whip, then brush again, and 
wipe the covers with a clean damp cloth to take 
off what dust may have settled. Take a basin of 
warm soap suds and wash all the wood work and 
earving witha soft cloth. Wash onlya small part 
of one thing at a time, and then wipe dry as 
quickly as possible and polish with a chamois 
skin. If left wet till the whole piece is well 
washed the soap suds may turn the varnish. But 
if carefully done it cleans furniture of all finger 
marks. 


RECEIPTS. 
ANTI-DYSPEPTIC GRAHAM BREAD. 

Stir into cold water as much Graham flour as 
can be put in. Then, with the hands, work the 
dough faithfully. After a few minutes’ kneading 
you may be able to work in more flour—the more 
the better; for if there is not enough the bread 
will be tough. The dryer the dough is made by 
adding flour the tenderer the bread will be. Then 
roll out the dough thinner than for pie-crust. 
Bake in sheets on iron ortin pans. This bread 
will keep for a long time if kept in a warm place, 
and is exceedingly sweet and palatable, and very 
easy of digestion. It isa good plan to break the 
sheets into squares and put in a coarse linen bag 
and hang it up back of the stove. 

PASTRY MADE WITH SUET. 

Get a pound of the best suet, with very little 
membrane running through. Roll the suet on 
the paste-board for several minutes, removing all 
the skin and fibers that will appear when rolling 
it, and this will leave the suet a pure and sweet 
shortening, looking like butter. Rub this into the 
flour, salt, and mix with ice water. When ready 
to roll out for the plates put on a little butter in 
flakes, rolling it in as usual. 

After making up paste it is a good plan to put 
it on the ice or in a very cool cellar for an hour or 
two before using. 

TOMATO CHOWDER. 

Soak a peck of green tomatoes in salt and water 
twenty-four hours, then chop quite fine, adding 
four onions, and mix with them a teacupful of 
white mustard-seed. Scald enough good vinegar 
to cover them; tie up loosely in a muslin bag 
enough pepper-corns, cloves and allspice to spice 
it to suit the taste, and put to the vinegar while 
heating it. When just ready to boil pour the vin- 
egar over the tomatoes and stop the jar closely, 
and put in a cool, dark closet. 

We have not tried this pickle, but learn from 
reliable authority that it is uncommonly good. 

MEAT BALLS. 

Chop fresh meat very fine—beef, veal, mutton 
or chicken ; beef is the nicest—roll dried bread 
very fine,.add salt, pepper, cloves and mace, and 
one egg; mix this with the meat. Pound all well 





together and make into balls a little larger than a 
hen’s egg. Roll in bread-crumbs and egg, and fry 
in hot lard. Dish with a-nice gravy flavored with 
walnut ketchup. Any cold meat prepared in this 
way is very good. 


The Kittle Folks. 


SWEET LITTLE NAN. 
By Lucy Snow. 
WONDER, I wonder, 
. If any one can 
Tell how dearly we love 
Our sweet little Nan? 
So winning and playful, 
So witty and wise, 
Her cute little ways 
And funny replies. 
Her mouth is a rosebud 
And sunshine her curls; 
Her eyes violets blue, 
Her teeth rows of pearls. 
Such a wee little foot 
In the tiny blue shoe, 
And cunning fat hands 
Finding mischief to do. 
Up in the morning 
As soon as ’tis light, 
The naughtiest mischief 
Her greatest delight. 
Out in the garden 
To pull off the heads 
Of the prettiest flowers 
Just peeped from their beds. 
At grandmamma’s basket 
To scatter the spools; 
Into the workshop 
To meddle with tools. 
In her pretty white frock, 
As fair as the snow 
Into the coal-scuttle, 
Black as a sloe. 
With her troublesome ways, 
She's the veriest sprite, 
And yet, like an angel 
When weary at night 
At her dear mamma's knee 
She kneels down to pray, 
And lisps out, ** Our Father”’ 
In sweet baby way. 
And when on her pillow 
She sinks to repose, 
Her fair brow grows fairer, 
Her cheek deeper glows. 
Her bright hair more golden 
Tn clustering rings, 
She seems more like an angel 
With folded, hid wings. 
We hover around ber— 
We hope and we pray, 
That no summons may come 
To waft her away. 
Ob spare her, dear Fatber, 
For many a year! 
Ob, what would our world be 
Without her bright cheer ? 
I wonder, I wonder, 
If apy one can 
Tell how dearly we love 
Our sweet little Nan. 




















IN A GLASS HOUSE. 
By OLIve THORNE. 


HERE is a small house of glass quite near to 

me—on my table in fact—in which have lived, 
and also died, I’m sorry to say, a number of 
tenants this summer. A good deal of the time the 
house has been empty, for none Of its occupants 
seemed to like it. 

A few weeks ago it was occupied for a day or 
two by a curious gentleman dressed in bright 
green, with long green face, big green eyes, and 
queer long legs—six of them. He was a katydid, 
and though he had a bit of turf to live on he 
never seemed to feel at home; he lost all interest 
in Katy’s doings, drooped and grew dull; so I 
opened the door to him one day, and let him go. 
For the glass house is a sort of prison, you must 
know, and when one gets inside he can’t get out 
unless I let him. 

For some time after that the house was empty, 
but a few days ago it was once more put to use. 
No dull green katydid, but a very lively fellow 
and the oddest looking creature you ever saw. 
His dress was of greenish grey, though under a 
magnifying glass it appeared specked over with 
red, yellow, and brown, his body was more than 
an inch long, very round and plump, covered with 
a pair of curiously folded wings, furnished with 
four long legs, and finished at’ the end with two 
little horns. 

It was at the waist—if one may call it so—that 
wonders began on this queer little fellow. The 
waist itself, (thorax the book makers call it) was 
as long as the rest of the body or very near it, and 
was a straight, thin, horny object, which looked 
more like a brown twig than anything else. On 
this part were two more legs, the strangest you 
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can imagine, They were much stronger than the 
other legs, and had two joints that you might call 
elbow and wrist. They could be used in walking, 
but they had more important uses and were quite 
differently furnished. Inside, just above the wrist, 
the arm—as we may call it—was flat, and hada 
most formidable array of thorns or sharp spines ; 
from the wrist down the edge was toothed like a 
saw, and just where the arm ended and the hand 
(to call it so) began was another long sharp spine. 

These arms were the only weapons of my 
prisoner, but they were terrible enough to the 
game he hunted. The oddest thing about him 
was his head. It was a three cornered object, like 
the face of a cat drawn by a child. At each upper 
corner, where the cat’s ears are usually placed, was 
a large eye and at the lower corner a strange and 
wonderful mouth. ‘The head could be turned 
any way as quickly as you can turn yours, and 
its knowing, almost human expression as it turned 
to look at a wandering fly or a hand too near its 
home is something I can’t describe, so uncanny 
it looked. 

I no longer wondered at the strange names 
which have been given to this little fellow- in 
different parts of the world, such as Praying Nun, 
Devil’s Hobby Horse, Preacher, and Saint; nor 
at the strange superstitions about him, as that he 
can point the way home to lost children, in France, 
or that he brings a blessing to the one he alights 
on, among the Hotentots. Even tne books call 
him the Praying Mantis, from his peculiar attitude 
which I shall tell you about soon. 

The first day the mantis lived in my glass 
house, he amused himself with trying to climb its 
smooth walls. He would put out his two long 
arms, and paw the air in the funniest way, till he 
touched the glass with the tiny pair of hooks on 
the end of each. Then he would seem to seize 
hold with the little soft looking pads of which he 
has several pairs on each foot. He would thus 
pull up his body till the four legs all heldto the 
glass, and up he would go, three or four inches 
till he came to the curve—for the house was a 
glass shade, such as you've seen over delicate 
objects to keep them from dust. There his foot 
would slip, and he would gradually slide down 
till near the bottom, when he usually fell over on 
his back. For an instant then all six legs would 
wildly paw the air and over he would go, and in 
a moment start off to try it again. 

The next morning I found my little guest very 
still on the floor of the house, evidently tired out 
with his vain attempts to scale the walls, and 
probably rather stiff too, for the night had been 
cold. I therefore set his house before the register, 
and very soon he was lively as ever. 

But now he must be hungry, I thought, and to 
find out what he would eat I went to the big 
books. After looking over several, and finding 
one only mentioned his family name (which is 
Orthoptera, if you care to know,) and dismissed 
him without a word except that he did not live in 
England, and another merely said he was first 
cousin to the Walking Stick insect, and lived in the 
Southern States, 1 found one at last which said 
he was the only one of his family who would eat 
meat, the rest being strict vegetarians. But he 
was dainty about his food : it must be freshand he 
must catch it himself. 

The books were shut up, and the whole family 
set itself to catching flies, alive and unhurt. 
Soon the tenants of the glass house were increased 
by eight or ten flies in perfect health, and the ob- 
servers collected outside. Now Mr. Mantisroused 
himself, and became interested in something 
besides the walls of his prison. 

The first fly he saw he planted his four legs 
squarely on the ground, lifted his long waist al- 
most at right angles to the body, aud drew his 
two thorny arms up together, under his chin, al- 
wost in the attitude of prayer. There he stood, 
perfectly motionless, except the turning of his 
curious little head to watch the fly as it moved 
about. Soon the careless creature alighted on the 
floor beside the mantis. Instantly the three- 
cornered head turned towards him, and the whole 
body fairly trembled with excitement. Slowly 
the long waist and horny arms bent down, till 
about level with the body, when there was a sud- 
den snatch, and the fly was caught in the sharp 
spines, and held up to the hungry mouth. 

I wanted to see this operation, so I moved the 
glass up near his head, and with a magnifying 
glass took a look at the busy eater. 

What a sight met my eyes! The whole lower 
part of the face seemed to be mouth. As he 
worked it, a plate on top—upper lip I suppose— 
worked up and down, a pair of jaws on the sides 
worked out and in, helping to cram in the wings 





and legs, and two yellow tongues—or something— 
weré busy as the other organs. All these parts 
were steadily at work, crowding in and stowing 
away the juicy members of the fly, which soon 
ceased to kick. Every particle was eaten, though 
the head was rolled about for some time before it 
was taken in. 

When the last bit was swallowed, Mr. Mantis 
went carefully to work to clean every part of his 
arms and legs, drawing them through his mouth, 
reaching around with his arms, and drawing his 
hind legs up to his mouth, rubbing his bent elbow 
over his head to pull down his long, waving, 
antenne to the same busy mouth. 

His toilet completed, he turned his attention to 
anotber fly, which he caught in one arm and beld 
till eaten up. So he went on till he had eaten 
six, when he seemed to be satisfied and would 
catch no more that day. 

But he was very entertaining. He cleaned him- 
self up nicely, rubbing his arms over his head as 
a cat does, and nearly bending himself double— 
to my horror, for I thought he was going to break 
off at the waist—to clean off the two little horns 
on his body. 

When not hungry he paid no attention to flies 
which stupidly walked under his very nose, but if 
one came near his body he would raise it from the 
ground where it usually rested without moving 
his legs, looking exactly as though he was hor- 
rified at such impertinence. If one came toonear 
a leg the mantis would lift it instantly, and hold 
it high in the air till the bold intruder had passed 
on. He actually seemed to have a horror of being 
touched by a fly. 

I was much interested in the ways of my little 
prisoner and hoped to keep him alive for some 
time, though the books say it is about time for 
him to die. But this morning I am sorry to see 
that he is stiff and dull. The warmth of the reg- 
ister does not revive him, flies flaunt before him 
unnoticed, and I very much fear he will share the 
fate of the residents of that glass house which 
came—and went—before him. So while he is 
moping I get out the books and see what I can 
learn about him. 

They say that Mamma Mantis leaves her babies 
nicely shut up in little shells on the branch of a 
tree, in the fall, and that in the spring the babies 
come out. They cast their skins several times 
before they arrive at full size, which is about three 
inches. 

Now I must protest against the mantis being 
called a ‘“‘ horrid bug,” bloodthirsty and malicious, 
because it is so wise and cunning in catching flies. 
It is avery interesting little creature, and deserves 
our thanks for eating flies. 

I am obliged to admit that the wise men do say 
he is aterrible fighter, killing, and even eating, his 
own kind. So much so that Chinese children de 
light to catch them and see them fight. 

A curious story is gravely told by writers of the 
middle ages, that the holy Francis Xavier met a 
praying mantis in the woods one day, had a talk 
with it, and finally persuaded it to sing a pious 
hymn to him. 

People believed some very queer things in those 
days, didn’t they ? 





“WHAR DID I PUT DEM CLOSE ?” 
(St. Nicholas for November.] 


ss \ J ELL, I want some clean socks an’ a clean 

shirt. If I hang myself before I get to 
mill, I want to be found with some clean clothes 
on.” 

Marlborough said this in a light, laughing tone, 
which pleased Aunt Silvy, as indicating an im- 
proved humor ; but she little dreamed of the plan 
the boy was meditating. 

‘Well, lem me see now. Whar did I put you’ 
tuther shirt an’ socks de las’ time I washum? I 
mos’ fawgits what I done wid um. Reckon I puts 
um in one dese yere sideboa’d drawers.” 

Aunt Silvy crossed the room, and, with her 
strong hand, stirred up the contents of said 
drawers, much after the fashion in which she beat 
up her batter-bread. 

‘* Aint yere,”’ she announced at the conclusion of 
her search. ‘‘ Reckons I hung um on dem dar 
nails hine de door,” and she entered upon a remark- 
able rooting among the coats, and pants, and hats, 
and aprons, and towels, and baskets, and sun- 
bonnets, and petticoats, which thronged the said 
nails; but among the throng Marley’s shirt and 
socks were not. 

‘*Whar did I put dem cloze uv yourn? Can't 
fine um high an’ low. I jis warren dat dar good- 
fer-nuffin, regen’rate, yaller-eyed Jim hes wore 





dem dar cloze off, er-totin’ dem cotton bales ter 
Memphis.” 

This was Aunt Silvy’s next conjecture in solution 
of the problem. 

Jim was her son, some seventeen years old. He 
had gone to the Memphis market with six bales of 
cotton. Memphis was seventy miles distant, and 
a cotton weighs usually three hundred 
pounds. But do not infer trom Aunt Silvy’s 
remark about his toting cotton bales to Memphis 
that Jim was anything of a Hercules. The word 
**tote ’ with Aunt Silvy was a somewhat indefinite 
term, as you might have surmised at learning that 
Jim had the assistance of a wagon and six mules 


bale 


in getting those six bales of cotton to the Memphis 
market. 

** Don't Aunt Silvy, ‘the 
wore um off nuther; bilieve 1 put um on dis yere 
mandul-piece.” 

Candlestick, snuffers, baskets, knitting-work, 
sewing, dress-patterns, hanks of yarn, hymn-book, 
Bible, ete., ete., were moved off the chimney-shelf 
to a chair, and left there, by the way, for ten day 
afterward. 


reckon,” continued 


‘*T reckons dat regen’rate Jim is got um on arte 
all,” said Aunt Silvy, when this last search had 
proved fruitless. 

Marley all this time had been looking from the 
window in a meditative way, seemingly uncon- 
scious of Aunt Silvy’s movements. Now he said: 

‘Jim couldn't get into my shirt an’ socks, 
Hurry an’ findthem. If I’ve got to tote that corn 
to will, I want to go an be done with it. It'll take 
me all day to do the job. Bring along the socks 
and shirt. Hurry!” 

‘Law, Mabs’r Mauley, yer’s so unpatient! Ye 
don’t gim me no time ter member whar dem cloze 
is. I mos’ membered jis now, but yer dun gone 
made me fawgit. Blieve in wy soul I laid umin 
de big chis, top uv de goober-peas. No, I don’t 
reckon I did nuther ; reckons I put um in de little 
red chis. I mos’ al’ays does put um in dar. Wait 
tell I looks. Law! now I ’mempbers all “bout it. 
What a ole black goose Lis! I put dem cloze in 
de pawler on de sofy; oughter looked dar in de 
fuss place, kase I mos’ al’ays put um on de sofy. 
Yer see, 1 knowed nobody wouldn't come to. see 
us, ‘kase it’s so cole; ‘sides, nobody neber comes 


scacely.” 





Prjzles, 
A CROSSWORD ENIGMA. 
My first is in chant, but not in song; 
My second isin short, but notin long; 
My third isin iron, but not in lead; 
My fourth isin cot, but not in bed; 
My fifth is in band, also in palm; 
My sixth isin healing, but notin balm; 
My seventh isin sailors, but not in mates; 
My whole ’sa city in the United States. 
EMMA ANDERSON. 
PLACES IN SouTH CAROLINA. 
1. A place to store grain, and a hole in the ground. 
A boy’s name, and a weight. 
A place for exhibition, and a piece of ground. 
4. A name, and a place where people live. 
SELECTED. 


ow te 


A METAGRAM. 
Syncopate an abode and leave a dwelling; then decapitate 
and leave a string; again behead and leave an atom. 


NERO. 
A DIAMOND PUZZLE, 

Down. ACTORS. 

In sense. In vain. 

A vessel. A covering. 
Smoke. Savory. 
A hole. Negative. 

in mind. In pride. 


ESTHER MILLER. 
A DECAPITATED RHYME. 
He cried if they would give him 
He was prepared with them to — 
With any feats their eyes to 


And make them wonder more. ELLA. 


A SQUARE WORD. 
Injury. 
Space. 
Learned. 
Created. ANNIE PATTERSON, 

A DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
My initials name a fruit, and the finals where it grows. 
To gratify. 
Room. 
To weaken. 
A mountain. 
A wrapper. 


An animal. CHATTERBOX.,. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF OCTOBER 18. 
A Charade.—( Mad, a, gas, car) Madagascar. 
Symphonious Bianks.—1. Might, mite. 2. Rite, right. 3. Wrigh 
write. 
An Enigma.— Rhinoceros. 
A Puzzle.—Take V from FIVE and in its place put DD and Lana 
you have FIDDLE. 
A Word Square.— HOsT 
> me ee 
8S LU B 
72 
Decapitations.—1. Usward, award, ward. 2. Stalk, talk, 
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Farm and Garden. 


THE OPEN SECRETS OF SUCCESS 
IN THE FRUIT AND VEGETA- 
BLE GARDEN. . 

By Rev. E. P. Roe. 


HE months of October and No- 

vember are the ones of all others 
in which to verify the homely adage, 
‘“‘A stitch in time saves nine.” Weeds 
are to the vegetable what evil is to 
the moral world, and we seem to pre- 
fer giving both a good start before 
seeking to gain the mastery. If weeds 
were now cut or pulled and burned 
millions of seeds would be destroyed, 
but I imagine that most of my read- 
ers will let the seeds fall and come up 
next spring before attacking the pests. 
I admit that, to my great loss, my 
practice has not been up to my 
preaching in this matter. 

Destroying weeds is the negative 
side of successful horticulture. A 
clean piece of land is like those good, 
self-complacent people who pride 
themselves on doing no harm. While 
many are well content if they can 
discern no rank evils growing in their 
characters, not one is satisfied to pay 
interest and taxes on land that merely 
“does no harm.” Of our gardens 
and orchards we demand increasing 
fruitfulness, an abundant yield of 
that which is of value to ourselves 
and others. The secret of meeting 
this very natural demand has been 
an open one for centuries, and yet 
multitudes of impoverished farmers 
and half-discouraged fruit-growers 
cannot seem to discover it. The word 
manure is almost synonymous with 
success and profit. If many fared as 
they persist in treating their trees 
and plants, bread riots would be an 
every-day affair. It is often said, ‘‘It 
will not pay us to buy manure.” I 
think it does pay if bought judiciously 
and made to go as far as possible by 
composting and applying it in the 
right time and way. But we will not 
discuss this question. Money is 
scarce and many hesitate to part 
with a dollar in hand for a possible 
two-dollar bill months hence. But 
all will agree theoretically that ma- 
nure saved or made by the outlay of 
a little labor is an undoubted gain. 
Now is the time above all others to 
do this. Gather the falling leaves 
while they are still heavy with sap, 
and let the pigs work them over in 
the sty into one of the strongest of 
fertilizers. Place them under the 
chicken-roosts, store them as bedding 
for horses and cows. Almost every- 
one with a few acres can practically 
make $100 before winter, by gathering 
leaves and preparing them for plant 
food. They also make one of the 
best coverings for strawberry beds, 
flower borders, tender shrubbery, ce. 
Now is the time to gather sods, leaf- 
mold from the woods, which if com- 
posted with strong manure doubles 
its quantity and value. Muck may 
he drawn from the swamps and piled 
xn shallow heaps so that the frost will 
sweeten it. Slops from the house can 
now be utilized on the compost heap, 
and, at this cool season, there will be 
no disagreeable odors. 

There are many ways in which 
manure can be applied at this time 
with especial advantage. If lawns and 
méadows are top-dressed in the fall, 
double greenness or a double crop 
of grass may be expected next sum- 
mer. Two or three shovelfuls of 
well rotted compost around young 
fruit trees greatiy increase their 
growth. The product of bearing 
trees will be much improved by a 
liberal top-dressing extending over 
as much space as is shaded by the 
branches. Some years ago I made a 
compost heap under an old half- 








decayed apple tree. Its youth was 
renewed, and the fruit has been re- 
markably fine ever since. Manure 
spread under the trees now is carried 
down to the roots by fall and spring 
rains. All soils inclined to be moist, 
heavy or hard, are greatly improved 
by manuring and deep digging or 
plowing at this time. Land so treat- 
ed is in twice as good condition for a 
crop in the spring, and may be work- 
ed much earlier. 

With the exception of evergreens 
and the stone fruits, now is the best 
time to plant trees. Never stick them 
down in little narrow post holes. 
Three feet across and twenty inches 
deep is a good rule in preparing 
holes for small trees. Give the roots 
achance. Fill the hole around them 
with rich, fine earth, but let no ma- 
nure come in contact with the roots. 
Put that on top of the ground and 
let the rains carry the richness down 
where it is wanted. Also be careful 
to let no frozen ground or frost come 
in contact with the roots. Set out 
your trees upon a still day. The little 
fibrous roots on which all depend will 
shrivel beyond recovery in very brief 
time in acold wind. Mound up the 
earth a foot high about the young 
trees. This will prevent the mice 
from eating off the bark, and also 
keep the winds from whipping the 
slender trees about better than would 
stakes, though it is well to employ the 
latter also. Level the mounds early 
in spring. 

I prefer fall planting for rasp- 
berries, blackberries, gooseberries and 
currants. In setting out the two 
former, put them dpwn in the ground 
an inch or two deeper than they stood 
when taken up. Cut off the canes 
six inches above the ground ; scatter 
a shovelful or two of rich compost 
over the hill and mound the earth up 
over them. This prevents all danger 
from frost. Early in spring level the 
mounds. Just before the ground be- 
gins to freeze protect tender rasp- 
berries and the Early Wilson black- 
berry as follows: Shorten the canes 
by cutting off one-third of their 
length. You will get more and better 
fruit from the remaining two-thirds ; 
then let a boy bend them over gently 
and hold them down while a man 
covers them with earth. 

It is well to mound the earth up 
around currants and gooseberries set 
out in the fall, as this prevents the 
frost from heaving them out. Both 
around young plantings and old- 
bearing bushes I apply a good dress- 
ing of compost in the fall, as it causes 
them to start with double vigor in 
the spring. 

Rhubarb planted in the fall suc- 
ceeds well. For this vegetable the 
ground cannot be made too rich. 

Invest a dollar or more in tulip and 
hyacinth bulbs and there will be no 
regret next April and May. Plant 
them in rich soil three inches below 
the surface and cover the bed with 
leaves on the approach of freezing 
weather. 

If anything must be neglected, let 
it not be the strawberry bed. The 
yield of next June can be almost 
doubled if the proper treatment is 
given now. If the plants have been 
allowed to run together so as to form 
one continuous matted sod it will 
pay far better to cut them out in 
rows. These may be one foot wide, 
and so located as to take in the new 
plants or those that have grown dur- 
ing the pastsummer. A good plan is 
to stretch two lines across the bed 18 
inches apart and spade the old plants 
and weeds deeply under. Then have 
arow of young plants one foot wide 
and spade under another alley of 18 
inches. Many reason that the more 
plants there are the more fruit. But 
it is almost impossible to keep these 





matted beds free from weeds, and one 





dry, hot week in thé fruiting season 
will eause berries ahd vines to wither. 
The rows one foot wide that have 
been left should be thoroughly weed- 
ed out and heavily top-dressed with 
fine manure of some kind. When 
the ground begins to freeze hard 
cover the plants out of sight with 
leaves, light stable manure, or any 
coarse litter that comes handiest. 
Were it not for the fact that I raise 
plants for market I should put my 
strawberry beds in thorough bearing 
condition in the fall rather than in 
spring by digging or cultivating the 
ground deeply between the rows and 
covering all with leaves, straw, marsh 
hay, ete., so completely that the 
weeds could not grow as the coming 
season opens. The covering can be 
raked partially off the rows early in 
spring, so as to give the leaves and 
fruit stalks a chance to push their 
way through ; and if the litter is left 
in the spaces between the rows it will 
keep the ground mellow and moist, 
the fruit clean, and the weeds from 
growing. 
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“ HELEN’S BABIES.” 

WE commenced Oct. 25 the publica- 
tion of a Serial Story entitled ‘‘ The 
Barton Experiment,” by the author of 
“*Helen’s Babies,” concerning whom 
there is so much speculation. Of 
that unique little volume over thirty 
thousand copies have been sold, and 
the demand is still increasing. Sub- 
seribers who desire this new story 
entire must send in their orders at 
once, as we shall not be able to sup- 
ply back numbers after a few days. 

The story is copyright property, 
and cannot be used without permis- 
sion. 


MORE LETTERS. 

WE give this week extracts froma 
few more letters. The number is in- 
creasing to such an extent that we 
can give little more than a sentence 
or two from each: 


“T send a list of about fifty members of my 
congregation who ought to take the best re- 
ligious journal in America. I am more and 
more in love with the Christian Union. Its 
spirit is that of the Gospel. I congratulate 
you on the accession of Mr. Abbott.to your 
already very strong editorial force.’’—Rev. 
J.H. B., Lawrence, Mass, 


** We find that it is really necessary for us to 
say ‘good-by’ to the Christian Union. After 
more than three years’ daily intercourse it is 
not easy to give itup. The paper is excellent 
in every department, and is far better, we 
think, than when we first subscribed for it. 
We have come here to try and build a home. 
This is the first season, and our expenses have 
been heavy. The grasshoppers came here this 
fall,and have deposited millions of eggs all 
around us, and for many miles to the south- 
west; also north of us. It fs quite likely that 
every green thing will be devoured as soon as 
it appears. Our circumstances are very dis- 
heartening; poverty we have never feared 
before, for steady work has always kept her 
gaunt presence ata distance. Privation can- 
not be so called if by its endurance we secure 
another and more valued gift: as our sacri- 
fices to enable us to take the Union from year 
to year have never seemed hard after the 
paper began its pleasant visits. Mrs. Beecher’s 
household papers are just the very best series 
of articles on the subjects of which she writes 
that it has ever been my privilege to read.”’— 
G. B., Shenandoah, Iowa. 

We sympathize with our friend and 
many others who write in a similar 
strain, and are very sorry that we 
have not a fund by which we might 
send the paper to them until the hard 
times are over. 

“T have been a subscriber to your paper for 
many years, and would rather be without any 


other paper than this. We hold it in the very 
highest esteem.”—W. T. B., Racine, Wis. 


“T cannot do without the Christian Union. 
I like its Christian spirit more than all eise.’’ 
—Rev. R. R. D., Cameron, Mo. 

“It gives me pleasure to communicate to 


you my gratitude and pleasure in receiving 
your excellent paper.’’—Rev. H. B. M. 

“T am anxious that the Christian Union, 
the best paper in the world, should be put 
into the hands of as many people as it can be 
got into.”—M. P., Ellenwood, Ill. 








SPECIAL CLUBBING RATES. 


WE will send the Christian Union with 
other periodicals at the following rates. The 
price of the periodical is given below. In 
ordering add the price of the Christian Union 
to the club price mentioned in the following 
list. 

N.B.—If you want any periodical not men- 
tioned in this list, write us and we will give 
prices by return mail. After the receipt of 
the first copy of the periodical, all complaints 
should be sent to the respective publishers, 
and not to us., 








Club oy 
Price Pric 

MONTHLIES. Pootage Postage 

Prepaid. Prepaid. 
Harper’s Monthly................ $3.50 $4.00 
The Galax 3.50 4.00 
Scribner's 5 4.00 
St. Nicholas 6 8.00 
Lippiacott’s Magazine.. 3.30 4.00 
The Sunday Magazine.. 2.25 2.75 
The Atlantic Monthly.. OD 4.09 
ry ge eae 4.50 5.00 
American Agriculturist. . 1.0 1.60 
Arthur’s Magazine.............. 2.20 2.50 
Phrenological Journal........... 2.50 3.00 
RRR 1. 1.60 

WEEKLIES. 

Harper’s este phasbh eben deomans 3.50 4.00 
Harper’ aie ccesenécoksasess 3.50 4.00 
Littell’s L: iving cman san: ais 7.00 8.00 
Zee B. Z. THIGENS...cccccccccese 1.70 2.00 
Scientific American.........,.... 2.95 3.20 
= with supplement, 6. ‘% 8.20 
Youth’s Companion.............. 41.45 1.75 
PD  ncntbabsdcrgstncnseeaanns.s 1.70 2.00 





* With inép-aine portrait of Longfellow, $4 0; re- 
tail price, $5.00. 
+ Must be New Subscription. 
Send all remittances to Horatio C, 
Publisher, 


King, 





RATES TO CLUBS, 

Four copies, $10.00, which is $2.50 a copy, postage 
prepaid. The party who sends us $20. fora club of 
eight copies (all sent at one time), will be entitled to 
a copy free for one year. All persons who get up 
clubs in their respective towns can afterwards add 
single copies at $2.50. Money should be sent by 
Check, Draft, Postal Money Order, or Registered 
Letter. Currency sent by mail is at the risk of the 
sender. Special terms to Pustmasters and others 
who act as agents, 








GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS. 


SAMPLE copies sent on application. 





RATES to clergymen, $2.50 per annum. 





ADDRESS all communications on business to 
the Publisher. 





AGENTS will send the subscriptions on the 
blanks provided. 





In changing address send both old and new 
address at least ten days before the contem- 
plated change. 





Address papers intended for the Publisher 
to him personally, and mark the article to 
which attention is desired. 





MAKE all remittances by money order, 
draft, check or registered letter to H.C. King, 
Publisher, 27 Park Place, New York. 





REceErPts for subscriptions must not be ex- 
pected. If the label on the paper is not 
changed in two weeks after remittance, notify 
the publisher. 





Boston OFFICE: Crocker & Stickney, 333 
Washington St. 

CHICAGO OFFICE: T. W. Hulbert, 114 Mon- 
roe St. 

SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: 
Kearney 8t. 


W. Payzant, 330 





CHROMOS and steel engravings of Washing- 
ton for sale at this office, either singly or in 
large quantities. Marshall's Washington, 
price $3. ‘“* Wide Awake’”’ and “ Fast Asleep,” 
50 cts.a pair. “The Dinner” and “ The Nap,”’ 
50 cts. a pair. ** Easter Cross,” 50 cts. Sent by 
mail, prepaid. 








ADVERTISING RATES. 


(nside pages ........ er eieqacesesensee 0.50 per line 
Inside middle page.... in 
Outside page. 06% °° 
Reading Notices $1.00 per line. 
Agate measure, fou “teen lines to the inch. 
DISCOUNTS ON REPEATED CONSECUTIVE 
INSERTIONS. 

Five per ct. on Two; Ten per ct. on Four; Fifteen 
per ct. on Eight; Twenty per ct. on Thirteen; 
Twenty-five per ct. on Twenty-six and upwards. 
Bills payabie monthly. 

All advertisements sent oy parties not known to 
the Publisher must be accompanied by the money. 


Advertisements for inside pages must be handed 
in on or before Wednesday, and for outside es 
on or before Saturday, previous to date of issue. 


Address 
HORATIO C. KING, Publisher, 
27 Park Place, New York, 













SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
The subscription price is $3.00. To Clergymen, 
$2.50, postage prepaid in the United States and 





Canada, 
SINGLE CoPIEs, 8 CENTS, 
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DRY GOODS. 


E. Ridley & Sons, 


Grand & Allen sts., New York. 
Black and Colored Velvets. 


PURCHASED BEFORE THE ADVANCE IN 
SILK GOODS. 


4 








PRICES MUCH BELOW ANY THESE TEN 
YEARS. 
EXAMINE PRICES. 
BLACK SILK VELVETS, $1.25, $1.50, 
PRNOTHER L INE, at $2.50, $2.7 


5, $3, and $3.50. 
‘ar SI ag VELVETS (all shades) $1.25, 
$1.50, $1.7 


#2u 
BLAC K’ AND'C OLORED VELVETEENS, 45c., 


55c., 65c. per yar 
SILKS. 


pe Sg FAILLES., $1.20 ver Sard. 
FUI LINE COLORED TWILLS, 9c 
BL ACK AND COLORED MIGNONS, T5e., $1, 


mit RQUOISES (black and colored) 45c., 


BL ACK DRESS SILKS, at $1.25, $1.50, 
up, the yard. 


SASH RIBBONS. 


PLAIN AND Aue . a? 6 and 7 inches 
— at 8c., 10c » 25€ 1d 45c. the yurd. 
yagi? H Sasa RIBBONS ‘tall silk) at 60c. per 


TRIMMING RIBBONS at 5c., 8e., l0c., e., 16e. 
every color. 


$1.75, $2, 





+, and 


$1.75, $2, 


OSTRICH TIPS AND PLUMES, 
BRAIDED BANDEAUX AND CROWN 
PLECES, WINGS, FANCY FEATHERS,&c 


LACE GOODS. 


Real Guipure Laces, Yak Laces, French Laees, 
Thread Laces, Applic ee, — Laces, etc. 

Lace Rufflings, Pu 

SPECIAL ATTE NTION ‘GIVEN TO 


READY-MADE LACE GUODS. 


, Tv Y a 
HRINGES 
Worsted Ball Fringes in oo shades (ory desira- 
ble). Complete stock Silk, Chenille, Silk and Che- 
nille, Tape, Tape and Silk, ‘Bead and Silk, ‘ana Silk 
Fringes. 


Moss Trimmings, Gimps, Galloons, Buttons, ete. 


LADIES’ AND MISSES’ SUITS. 


ALPACA SUITS, BASQUE and OVERSKIRT, 
CAMEL’S HAIR SUITS, OVERSKIRT and 
PeasuiMeiie st {TS COMPLETE, $13, $15, $16.50, 


"C ‘ADIES’ BROCADED SUITS (all colors), FULLY 
TRIMMED up. 
are OON WRAPPE RS, $2.75, $3.50, $4, 
ASQUB, OVERSKIRTS and BASQU IE, 
oy 


INFANTS’ OUTFITS, 


ready-made in large variety and made to order. 


UNDERWEAR. 


LADIES’ MERINO VESTS, 35c., We., T5c., up 
a nd CHILDREN’S VESTS, 2c., 


MEN 'S SHIRTS and DRAWERS, 38c., 50c., 75c. 

81 ee ,ANNEL SHIRTS and DRAWERS, #1, 
50, $1.7 

LADIES’ “FRENCH WOOL HOSE, Se. and 60c. 
Banesine. 

FULL LINES COLORED ZEPHYR WORSTEDsS, 
BERL AN Y ARNS, SHBTLAND WOOL, LINEN 
FLOSS. ete. 

2,000 Pounds 8-FOLD WORSTED. 

COLORS, 4c. the ounce. 
SHADED, 8c. the ounce. 
CLOUDED, 10c. the ounce. 

SLIPPER PATTBRNS, SOFA CUSHIONS, 
MOTTOES. 

FANCY STEEL, and PEARL ORNAMENTS 

SOAPS, PERFUMERY, TOILET ARTICLES, 
HAIR and C Lor H-BRUSHES. 


CORSETS---BUSTLES. 


2,000 DOZEN CORSETS, 25c. and ¢ 

EMBROIDERED at 43c. and 45c. ; et) bones, 65c. ; 
50 bones, 75c. ; 100 bones. 9c 

VERY FINE CORSETS, $1.20, $1.33, $1.50, $1.75, up. 











35e., 





ALBUMS, CIGAR-CASES, OPERA-GLASSES, 
POCKETBOOKS, SPECIE-PURSES, WALLETS, 
SATCHELS, SCHOOL-BAGS, SHAWL-STRAPS, 
etc. 


KID GLOVES, 


500 Dozen 2-BUTTON et ard Es, 
~ —" — 50 cents pair. 

“ NILSSON CENTENNIAL” 
GLOVES. pa Lites, Operas, and Colors, 65c. and 75c. 


OUR NEW ALBERT GLOVE. 


Warranted in every was. New pairs given for 
any that rip in trying on 
2-BUTTONS S5c. In all the New Autumn 
and Winter Shades—Blues, Bottle Greens. Plums, 
rowns, etc. Also a full line 3-buatton at %8c. 
3,500 Doz. of our “* Monogram ”’ Gloves. 
Two | Agksowiedged to be the b beet) $1. 
. oves in 8 country for 
BUTTONS, | the price. 5 
Kid Gauntlets, Castor Gloves. 
Men’s Sheepskin Gauntlets 
Men’s. Ladi _ and Misses’ Dog-Skins, Otter 
Tops, T5e., $1, $1.25, $1.50 per pair up. 
1,500 Doz. Men’s Kids at $1, $1.25, up. 


Blacks and Col- 





Orders by mail promptly attended to. 





Catalogue and Price-List sent by Mail on 
Application. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 
309, 311,311 1-2 GRAND ST., 
56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68 and 70 ALLEN STREET, 





H. O'NEILL & 60., 


321 to 329 6th Ave., cor. 20th St. 


Will open on MONDAY, Oct. 30, 


SPECIAL BARGAINS 
IN ALL DEPARTMENTS. 


NOW OPEN, 


A New Department for 


CLOAKS AND SUITS. 


Why every Lady should purchase 
their Cloaks of us. 


First, we have in stock five thousand Cloaks to 
select from, and over one hundred different styles 
designed by the finest artists in this country and 
Europe; we have five sizes of must every style. 
Another great feature in our Cloaks—they are all 
cut, trimmed and pressed by the finest jeurney- 
men tailors in the country, which ladies must ad- 
mit adds greatly to the appearance and fit of the 
garments. In ss sy to ee e, we qyerentes to sell 
them T'WENT ER CENT. CHEAPER than 
poorly fuishea” a + are sold in any house in 
America. Rough Beaver Cloaks, trimmed with 
braid, at a price that will astonish all, $195. Fine 
Cloaks, handsomely trimmed, #2 75, #3 75, $495. All- 
woo! Cloaks in rough and plain be aver, beautiful- 
ly trimmed, $7 75, $8 50, $10, $11 

We wish to call special Sheaamton to one style, 
all-wool very fine beaver, elegantly trimmed, long, 
handsome shapes, at $14 95, positive ly worth $22. 

More elegant Cloaks at $1875, $20 50, $21 60, $25, 
up to $125. 

Silk Sacques, long, lined with satin, handsomely 
quilted, $33, worth $45. 

Seaiskin Sacques in great variety. 





SUIT DEPARTMENT. 

— this department we will offer unheard-of bar- 
gains. 

Well made suits, $3 75, $5, $7 50. 

Handsome suits made from fine goods, elegant 
styles, $11 90, $18 75. 

Ask to see the ‘suit “ Louise.” fine cashmere, 
trimmed with English satin. to match a suit, well 
worth the attention of every lady, $15. 

Very finest Cashmere Suits, trimmed with silk 
and fringe, $19 50, $25, $29, $32, up to $65. 

Le bargains in Silk Suits, $44, $55, $65, $75, 


MISSES’ & CHILDREN’S CLOAKS, 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 


UNDERWEA R 


OF EVERY oa eg 
FRENCH AND DOMESTIC MANU rac TURE, 
which we will offer at 
EXCEEDINGLY LOW PRICES. 


INFANTS’ OUTFITS 


SPECIAL DESICNS " 
Trimmed Round Hats & 
Bonnets. 


FRENCH FELT HATS. 


1,000 doz. on sale; price $1.16, in all shades. 
500 doz. on sale; price 65c. in all shades. 


FANCY FEATHERS 


n endless variet 
BRAIDED BANDE AU we bmg "Oardi: nal, Black, 
—, Green. Brown, etc., 
w FANCY FEATHE Ks A ed twice a week 
of peed own special importation. 


BONNET RIBBONS 


Closing out several lines of FANCY RIBBONS 
at 20 cents yard. 


SASH RIBBONS. 


7-inch SASH RIBBONS, all silk, 65c. to 80c. 

8-inch SASH RIBBONS, ali silk, S5c. 

Special inducements in all our silk poms, as it 
was purchased before the advance in silk 


VELVETS. 


350 + of COLORED VELVETS at $2 yard 
worth 

500 pieces of BLACK VELVBRT, from $1 5 to $10. 

Brown, Navy-Blue, Bottle-Green, Cardinal, Plum, 
Garnet, and all the newest shades manufactured 
expressly for us. 


LACE COODS. 


FRENCH LACS GUIPURE LACE,C ac HEMERE 
LACE, THREAD LACE, YAK LACE. 
Special attention given | to mote-ap | LACE GOODS, 
Children’s LACES VELVET CAPS aspecialty. 

LACE RUF FLINGS | in endless variety. 

















Have just received a magnificent stock of En- 
glish, French and German 


HOSIERY, 


For Ladies, Gente, and Children, in WOOL, COT- 
TON, and MERINO, all the NEWEST STYLES 
MISSES’ SSBINO HOSE at a REDUCTION of 60 
Per Cent. $2 75 to $4 per dozen. 
GENTS’ MERINO VESTS, reduced from 85c. to 49c. 
GENTS’ MERINO DRAWERS reduced from 85c. 


to 49c. 
A full line of Cartwright & Warner’s, and all the 
leading brands of fine 


MERINO UNDERWEAR. 


Gents’ Linen Collars and Cuffs. 


KID GLOVES. 


1,000 doz. 2 buttons, %c. 
500 doz. 3 buttons. $1 06. 
ALL WARRAN TED. ALL THE NEW SHADES. 


LADIES’ TIES. 


LATEST NOVELTIES. 














N. B.—Reduction to the trade. 


H. O'NEILL & 60., 


321 to 329 Sixth Avenue, 


CORNER OF TWENTIETH @T. 





LORD & TAYLOR 


SILKS 


$500,000 Worth of Colored and 
Black Silks at Last Year's 
Prices, 


THE LARGEST, CHEAPEST. AND BEST 
SELECTED STOCK IN THE CITY. 


The latest colors and 
SILKS for EVENING, 
WEAR, from $1.2 


shadings in COLORED 
DINNER and STREET 
) and $2 per yard and upward. 


BLACK SILKS of the leading makes—Guinet, 
Bellon, Bonnet, Cachemire Royale, the Lord & 
Taylor family brand, (so favorably received here- 
tofore), and the Cachemire de Grande—60 inches 
wide—for Cloaks. 

Guivernaud’s INDESTRUCTIBLE CACHE- 
MIRE-FINISHED BLACK SILK, for street wear, 
at 

$1 50, worth &1 SO. 
$1 60, worth 82 00. 
$1 85, worth $2 25. 
$2 00, worth 2 50. 


THESE GOODS WILL BE SOLD AT FULLY 2 
PER CENT. LESS THAN THE SAME QUALI- 
TIES CAN NOW BE IMPORTED. 


HAVE LARGELY EXTENDED AND REPLEN- 
ISHED THEIR 
UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT. 
AND ARE NOW DISPLAYING A MAGNIFCENT 
ASSORTMENT OF 
WINDOW FURNISHINGS, 

LACE CURTAINS, NOTTINGHAM, from $2.50 

up. 

LACE CURTAINS, GUIPURE, from 84 up. 

LACE CURTAINS, TAMBOURED, from 810 up. 

LACE CURTAINS, BRUSSELS, from $40 up. 

FIGURED MUSLINS for chamber curtains, 1c, 
up. 

Elegant TURKISH CURTAINS in sets. 

French TAPESTRY CURTAINS in sets. 

CURTAIN MATERIAL in Cretonnes, Satines, 
Smyrna Goods, Tapestries. Brocatelles, and Sat- 
ins. Holland and Gold-band Shades made and put 
up at short notice. 

Special attention given to the manufacture of 
CORNICES, LAMBREQUINS, and HEAVY 
CURTAINS. 

ALSO 

FURNITURE COVERINGS in the latest stylesand 

colors of all fashionable materials. 


BEDS, BEDDING, AND BED FUR- 
NISHING, 

FEATHER and DOWN BEDs. 

HAIR and SPRING MATTRESSES. 

FEATHER and HAIR PILLOWS and BOLSTERS. 


EIDER DOWN QUILTS. 

GERMAN DOWN QUILTS. 

1,000 pairs CALIFORNIA and ROSE BLANKETS, 
from $2.50 to the finest goods made. 

5 Cases CRIB and CRADLE BLANKETS at a great 
reduction in prices. 

MARSEILLES QUILTS from $2.50 upward. 

HONEYCOMB QUILTS from 75c. upward. 

TOILET SETS, TIDIES, &c., &c., &e. 


CATALOGUES OF LADIES’, MISSES’, AND 
CHILDREN’S FURNISHING GOODS SENT 
FREEON APPLICATION TO ALL PARTS 
OF THE COUNTRY. ORDERS FOR 
GOODS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
CAREFULLY FILLED WITH- 

OUT CHARGE, AND GOODS 
PACKED AND FOR- 
WARDED TO ANY 
DESTINATION, 


GRAND & CHRYSTIE Sts., N.Y. 
BROADWAY & TWENTIETH ST, 


BPARISIAN 
FLOWER CO. 


IMPORTERS, 
invite the attention of buyers to their Stock of%all 
the latest 


NOVELTIES 


ae hon OW EES, FANCY & OSTRICH 
ERS AND ATHER TRIMMINGS, 
BRIDAL SETS AND VEILS. ®rLORAL 
GARNITURES FOR WEDDING & 
EVENING ae 
“ arranged to order.” 
Vases and Baskets filled with beautiful tropical 
Leaf Plants, * a specialty. 
Exhibition at the Centennial Fair, Horticultural 
Hall. To the Trade and institutions a discount. 
THE PARISIAN FLOWER CO, 
28 E. 14th St., 4 doors west of University Place. 
I. LOEWENSTEIN, Prop. 
9 Rue de Clery, Paris. 


R.H.Macy & Co. 


14th ST. and Gth AV., NEW YORK, 
UNLIKE any other establishment in the country. 
FOREIGN DRY GOODS, FANCY GOODS, and 
NOVELTIES by every EUROPEAN STEAMER. 
ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE SPECIAL CARE, 
CATALOGUES FREE. 


BLACK DRESS SILKS 


AT POPULAR PRICEs. 


R. H. MACY & CO., 


14th ST. and 6th AV. 








RETAIL 
CLOTH 


DEPARTMENT. 


A.T. Stewart & Co. 


INVITE SPECIAL ATTENTION to THE 
LARGE and WELL-SELECTED STOCK of 
CLOTHS intheir RETAIL DEPARTMENT, 


Fine Cloths 


FOR GENTLEMEN’S WEAR, COMPRISING 
West of England Broad Cloths, 
Black and Colored Cassimeres, 
Doeskins, Diagonals, Suitings, &c. 


Plain and Fancy Scotch Cheviots, 
NEW DESIGNS. 


Overcoatings 


In Meltons, Elysian, 


Fur Beavers, Etc., Etc. 


SELECTED from the BEST MANUFACTUR- 
EKS in GREAT BRITAIN, ESPECIALLY for 
THEIR FIRST-CLASS RETAIL TRADE, 


Cloths, Cassimeres, Suitings, 


OF FRENCH, GERMAN AND BELGIAN 
MANUFACTURE. 


Chinchillas, Eskimo, Himalaya, 
Moscow, Edredon, Sedan and Other 


Heavy Fur-Lined Beavers 


FOR LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN'S WEAR. 





FRENCH ALL-WOOL 


Matelasse Cloth 


For LADIES’ DOLMANS, SACQUES and CIR- 
CULARS. 


Seal Skin Cloth, 


6-4 WIDE; a PERFECT IMITATION; NOT 
IMPAIRED by rain or snow. 
Livery Cloths, Bedford Cords, 

And Corderoys, all Colors. 


Domestic Cassimeres, 


THEIR OWN MANUFACTURE, LATEST 
STYLES in PLAIDS, CHECKS and STRIPES 
for MEN’S and BOYS’ WEAR. 


Ladies’ Cloths 


In ALL the DESIRABLE SHADES for 
CLOAKS, PROMENADE and RIDING HABITS. 


English and American Waterproofs 
IN PLAIDS and PLAIN COLORS. 


Broadway, Ath Av.‘ Ay. 9th & 10th Sts 


We have more Fi ine Decorated corated 


“DINNER SETS” 


THAN WE WANT. 
WE HAVE MORE FINE PIECES 
WOOD'S, MINTON’S & COPELAND'S 


“MAJOLICA” 


THAN WE WANT. 











WEDG- 


WE HAVE MORE 


VENITIAN GLASSWARE 


THAN WE WANT. 
WE ARE NOW OFFERING 


“ $50,000” 


WORTH OF ABOVE GOODS AT A REDUCTION 
OF 


25 PER CENT. 


THIS BRINGS THESE GOODS BELOW THE 
COST OF IMPORTATION, AND AT LEAST 


50 PER CENT. 


LESS THAN THEY CAN BE PURCHASED 
FROM ANY OTHER HOUSE IN AMERICA 


R.H.Macy & Co. 


14TH ST. AND GOTH AV. 


FUR SEAL SACKS 
Redyed to look like New, Altered, lined, made 
over or trimmed with Fur, Mink and Sable. Furs 
darkened, a ee. LIAMS. 
No. 330 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN. 
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CARPETS. 


PRICES REDUCED. 
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Che Calendar. 








sd MowDay, OcT. 23. 

War excitement in the East subsiding. Rus- 
sia demands a short armistice.——Failure of 
crops in Bombay threatens general distress. 
—Paying teller Thomas Ellis, of National 
Park Bank, N. Y., absconds with $36,000.— 
Registration frauds reported in New York. 
—Reports from army officers in South Caro- 
lina state that white cavalry under Butler 
were found pursuing negroes near Rouse’s 
Bridge, and that only the presence of United 
States troops prevented a massacre. 


TUESDAY, Oct. 24. 

Turkey accepts proposition for six weeks’ 
armistice, but fighting continues.——Gov. 
Chamberlain, of South Carolina, writes a long 
letter explaining the situation in that State. 
—-Gen. Crook captures 480 lodges of Red 
Cloud's and Red Leaf’s bands, which were set- 
ting out onthe war path, deposes Red Cloud, 
and makes Spotted Tail chief of the Sioux. 
—Gov. Tilden writes a letter to the Hon. A, 
S. Hewitt, stating that if elected he would re- 
gard it as his duty to veto all bills looking to 
the payment of Southern war claims.—Bya 
collision between two Centennial excursion 
trains on the New York and Oswego Midland 
Railroad, one man was killed and several per- 
sons were injured. 

WEDNESDAY, OCT. 25. 

The Continental Life Insurance Company 
New York, in the hands of a receiver; cause, 
value of assets depreciated. Turkish Consul 
and wife assassinated at Tiflis in Asiatic Rus- 
sia.—President Woolsey, of Yale College 
presides at a Republican meeting in New 
Haven and makes a striking speech.—Gov. 
Chamberlain has assured the Democrats of 
Charleston of a fair election; the President 
of the Charleston Chamber of Commerce and 
some of the South Carolina bishops have 
issued a declaration in defense of the whites. 
——Brigham Young's property will be sold to 
recover Mrs. Eliza Young’s alimony. 

THURSDAY, OCT. 26. 

Turks repulsed near l'rebique.—- Ohio day 
at the Philadelphia Exposition and reception 
to Gen. Hayes. Over 140,000 visitors present. 
Oration to Hayes.—_—Thanksgiving this year 
Nov. 30.—Reception to Martin Farquhar 
Tupper at Dr. Talmage’s, Brooklyn. 

FRIDAY, OCT. 27. 

Eastern armistice negotiations still unset- 
tled.—British Arctic Expedition returns 
home; unable to go beyond 8% degrees, 20 
minutes. Excessive registration in New 
York. 





Oct. 28. 

The six weeks’ armistice between Servia 
and Turkey hangs fire. Russia less warlike. 
—wW. M. Evarts consents to address New 
York Republicans at Cooper Institute, Wed 
nesday, Nov. 1.——Three Methodist ministers 
shot by distillers in Pope Co., Arkansas, by 
mistake, being taken for revenue officers with 
warrants of arrest..——Political canvass warm- 
ing up everywhere, particularly in New York 
and Connecticut. 


SATURDAY, 





LACE CURTAINS, 


1,000 PAIR, 


Purchased at auction, the stock of an importing 
house retiring from business, 


AT AN ENORMOUS SACRIFICE! 


100 PAIRS of REAL LACE CURTAINS at %6, 
Usually sold at $11 50. 

250 PAIRS of REAL LACE C c RTAINS at #8, 
ry 2 c rid at #15. 
~ 500 PAIRS of REAL LACE eu RTAL S at $12 50, 

wt og sold at #22. 

100 PAIRS of BRUSSELS LACE CURTAINS at 
ually sold at $100. 
1,500 PAIRS of NOTTINGHAM (guipure styles) 
at $2 95. Usually sold at $5 75. 
1,500 PAIRS of NOTTINGHAM (guipure styles) 
at Usually sold at $10. 
—_ Rams of NOTTINGHAM (guipure styles) 
it $7 § Usually sold at $12 50, 


NOTTINGHAM LACE CURTAINS, 


FROM 
& PER PAIR TO THE FINFST IMPORTED. 
This stock comprises the largest and finest as- 
sortment ever offered at retail in this country, 
and all at about one half the usual price. 
ALSO ON HAND, 


Shades & Cornices to fit any Window. 


CARPETS 


mamas. FRENCH MOQUETTES, $2 per yard and 
upw 

VELVET CARPETS, $1 25 and upward. 

BODY BRUSSELS, $1 and upward. 

TAPESTRY BRU SSELS, $l and upward. 

im. . a Extra Super Best Quality, 75c. and 


CENGRAINS, good quality, 35c. and 50c. per yard. 


OILCLOTHS. 


A Manufacturer's Stock, from one to eight yards 
wide, from 25c. per yard.: 


DRUCCETS 


of every description a specialty. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP, 
183 and 185 Sixth Avenue, 


(ONE DOOR BELOW THIRTEENTH S8T.,) N.Y. 





Grand and Allen Sts., N.Y. 


Felt Hats. 


FELT CROWNS & OTTER BRIMS, and REAL 
OTTER, 75e.. $1, $1.25, 1.75, ir i” 2.25. 
REAL FRENCH FELT HATS,? ACH. 

EVERY COLOR, 

WE ¢ ALL ATTENTION To 20. GOODS, 
65e. an te 

VERY FINEST QUALITY FRENCH FELT 
HATS (SPECIAL MANUFACTURE), ALL 
SHAPES and COLORS, 


95 Cents Each. 


LOWEST PRICE, SOLD ANYWHERE, IS $1.09. 


VELVETEEN HATS. 
ALL THE FASHIONABL E —- 56c., 75c., 
88c., $1, $1.25, $1.50 
SILK VELVET HATS, 
$1.50, $1.75, $2, $2.25, $2.50, $2.75 up. 


tw” SPECIAL ATTENTION 
new hat called the 


DERONDA, 


in silk velvet and velveteen; just introduced by us. 
REDUCED 


TRIMMED BONNETS. 


ALL THIS SEASON’S MANUFACTURE. THE 
LARGEST STOCK EVER SHOWN BY US. 
TRIMMED AMERIC AN er HATS (latest 

designs). 95c., a. 15, $1.25, $1.50, $2 

[cD ENGL isi reLT HATS 
style), $2.75, $3, $3.50, $4, $4. 

85 TRIMMED FRENCH PEL T HATS, #, 
9.5 


#2 
TRIMMED VELVETEEN HATS, $1.50, #2, $2.50, 
%, and $3.56 


95 iKiMMed SILK VELVET HATS, #4, $4.50, $5, 


thor novelties in finer Hats and Bonnets, 
trimmed for CARRIAGE, DRESS, and EVENING 
WEAR,in SILK VELVET, MOSS PLUSH, REAL 
OTTER, FELT; also FELT CROWNS, WITH 
OTTER’ BRIMS, $10.50, #12, $13, to $35. 
MOURNING 
AND HALF-MOURNING 
HATS AND BONNETS, 
$2.50, $3, $3.50, $4, $4.50, $5, to $12. 

PROMPT ATLENTION GIVEN TO ORDERS IN 

THIS DEPARTMENT. 


© 
:-Order Department, 
(fourth floor), 
accessible by elevator. 
HATS AND BONNETS 
trimmed in the latest styles at the shortest notice. 


GENTS’ AND YOUTHS’ HATS. 


GENTS’ SILK DRESS HATS, (latest styles), $3, 
“ +" $4. $5, and $6. 

NTS’ STIFF FELT DERBY, 90e., $1.25, $1.50, 
GENTS’ SOFT HATS, 75c., $1, $1.50, $2, up. 
YOUTHS’ AND BOYS’ ‘HATS, 0c + 75¢., $1 up. 
c —_ “7 s — T AND CLOTH HATS, 2c. 


35 . $1 
i in E "\SSORTMENT INFANTS’ HATS, in Silk 
Velvet, Beaver, Felt and Cloth, from $1 to $3. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 


Nos. 309, 311, 311% GRAND ST, 
Nos. 56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66,68,and 70 ALLEN ST. 


WILSON & GREIG, 


771 BROADWAY, corner of 9th St. 


Cloaks and Costumes. 


LADIES’ and CHILDREN’S FURNISHING 
GOODS, INFANTS’ WARDROBES, CHILDREN’S 
CLOAKS and DRESSES. 





INVITED to the 


(new 


$4.50, $5, 


est 























Novelties in Materials for Costumes. 
Also, BRAIDS, FRINGES, BUTTONS, etc. 


Cloths and Cloakings. 


at. URS oF Ais. KINDS, ELEGANT wt L-SKIN 


ACQUE FUR-LINED CLOAKS AT VERY 
i OW PRICES. MOURNING GOODS of all kinds. 
LADIES IN QUEST OF NOVELTIES Lf 
PLEASE EXAMINE OUR STOCK. ALW 
SOMETHING NEW and NOT TO BE FOUND 
yy tl HERE. DRESSMAKING. LATEST 


ASHIONS RECEIVED. 


WILSON & GREIG. 


771 BROADWAY, cor. 9th St. 





USE 





And Milward’s “‘ Helix’? Needles. 
(In Patent Wrappers.) Sold Evervwhere 


REMOVAL-150 PIANOS & ORGANS 


at half price. bscribers will sell 
their Entire CS of aoe & Organs, new 
and second hand. of six first-class makers ; 
sheet music and S, 8. music books at 50 PER 
CT. OFF, for caee, evions to removal to 
their new store 40 “T 14th St... UNION 
SQUAR RE. Oct. | 12th. Thiupivaced catalogues 
Mailed. Monthly installments received. 
Agents Wanted. Special Faducomente to the 
trade. HORACE WATERS & SONS, Manu- 
facturers and Dealers, 4581 Weatene. N.Y. 





a 


(Established 1841.) 


A Weekly Agricultural and Household 
Journal, 


FOR TOWN AND COUNTRY, 
FOR OLD AND YOUNG. 


PUBLISHED AT CHICAGO, LLL. 


Recognized authority throughout the United 
States upon matters of 
General Agriculture, Herticulture, 
Floriculture, Stock Raising, 
Poultry, Bees, &c. 
To which are added Departments of 
General News, Record of the Season, 


Youth’s Miscellany, Household, 
Literature, Markets, etc. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 


Single copy, one year, Post-paid...... 
Three Copies, one year, Post-paid .. 
Six Copies, one year, Post-paid....... 
Eleven Copies, one year, Post-paid............. 15 00 

Sample Copy free to any address upon receipt of 
Postal Card. Prospectus and Canvassing outfit 
sent free to Agents, who are wanted everywhere 
to organize Clubs. Address 


PRAIRIE FARMER CoO., 
Chicago, Ill, 














ae 








M\HE COMPANION aims to be a favoritein 


every family—looked for eagerly by the young 
folks, and read with interest by the older. Its 
purpose is to interest while it amuses; to be judic- 
ious, practical, sensible, and to have really perma- 
nent worth, while it attracts for the hour. 

It is handsomely illlstrated, and has for contrib- 
utors some of the most attractive writers in the 
country. Among these are: 

J.T. Trowbridge, 
Edward Eggleston, 
James T, Fields, Louise C. Moulton, 
Rebecca H. Davis, C. A. Stephens, 

Mrs. A. H. Leonowens, Harriet P. Spofford, 
Edward Everett Hale, Julia Ward Howe. 


Louisa M. Alcott, 
J.G. Whittier, 


Its reading is adapted to the old and young; is 
very comprehensive in its character. It gives 


Stories of Adventure, Stories of Home and 
Letters ot Travel, School Life, 
Editorials upon Cur- Tales, Poetry, 

rent Topics, Selections for Decla- 
Historical Articles, mation, 
Biograph’l Sketches, Anecdotes, Puzzles, 
Religious Articles, Facts and Incidents, 


Subscription Price, $1.75. Specimen copies 
sent free. Please mention in what paper you read 
this advertisement. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 


41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 





EMPLOYMENT. 


ANY PERSON of ordinary intelligence can earn 
a living by canvassing for The Illustrated Weekly. 
Experience is not necessary—the only requisites 
being, as in all successful vasinens, Lay r im 

energ end for particulars. Ad CHAS 
CLU ‘AS & CO.. 14 Warren St., oe 





P. T. BARNUM’S 
P.t- BARNUM'S 


> T. BARNUM’S 
P. T. BARNUM’S 
GREATEST SHOW ON EAR 
GREATEST SHOW ON EARTH. 
AT GILMORE’S GARDEN 
AFTERNOON AND EVENING. 
AFTERNOON AND EVENIN 
HIPPODROME, 


wa din gthe 
$25,000 HIPPOPO YTAMUS. 
PERFORMING Tien NTS, HORSES AND 


PON 
MORE DISTINGUISHED eRQUESTRIANS AND 
ATHLETES TH an EVER BEFORE SEEN 


HER. 
We ATTRA NEW PERFORMA oR. 


§ EATURES. 
MARVELLOUS HORSEMANSHIP 
ye Se, — 


e handsomest and pa of 
THE GREER oe ney "TATTOORD FROM 
THOUSANDS OF WONDERFUL CURIOSITIES. 


NOTICE.—The Grand Pageant will commence 
precisely at 2 and 8 o’clock. 

The Menagerie and Museum will be kept open 
one hour after the Circus performances. he ani- 
mals will be fed in the presence of the audience 
at 4 o'clock. 





ADMISSION 50 cents. Children under nine years, 
2% cents. Orchestra Seats Bs cents extra. oors 
open at | and 6:30 P.M.; ra seats ma se- 





y 
cured athe box-office one wou in advance. 





GEORGE £. L. HYATT, 


and 273 CANAL STREET, 
(through to 31 Howard St.), 


now Offers at retail, at reduced prices, new stock 
of carpets, as follows: 


Axminsters, Body Brussels, Velvets, 
Tapestry Brussels, 


3-PLY INGRAIN CARPETS, OIL- 
‘CLOTHS, RUGS and MATTINGS. 


iso! iso! iso! 


Gill, Purdy, 
Cassidy & Co., 


180 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, 
FORMERLY WITH FOSTER BROS., 
Have just opened their New Store with a full 


CARPETS, UPHOLSTERY GOODS, 


OILCLOTHS, ETC., 


Which they will offer at very low prices. The 


CARPET DEPARTMENT 
Will embrace New and Choice Designs of 
Axminsters, Velvets, Brussels, Tapestry 
Brussels, Three Plys, Ingrains, 


Which have been purchased within a few days and 
since the recent decline iu prices. The 


UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT 
Embraces Lace Curtains, Cornices, Reps, &c. 
LAMBREQUINS of new and choice designs made 
to order. GILL, PURDY. CASSIDY & CO.,, 
NO. 180 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, 


A. HALL & SONS, | 


Manufacturers of Colored Pressed Brick 
Buff, Porcelain Buff, Blue, 
Blue Black, &c. 
Warranted not to turn green or change color. Spe- 
cial shapes for exterior or interior of buildings 
made to order from designs. 
ESTABLISHED 1846. 


PERTH AMBOY, N. J. 
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FANCY CARDS.—AIll styles, with name, 10 
cents, postpaid. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, N.Y. 


25 





SMALL FRUIT, 








INSTRUCTOR. 


A work of 64 pages, that tells how to grow fruits in abundance for 
home use or market, having drawings to illustrate, a6 etc 
Price, 25 cents, post paid. Our Fruit Recorder and Cot- 
tage Cardener is monthly paper, devoted to fruit grow- 
ing, truck raising and home's adornment, at $1.00 per year Most 
liberal terms to club agents of any paper in this country. 
specimen copy as well ee our wholesale and retail price list of 
lants and trees prez to applicant. Address A.M. PURDY &CO., 

chester, N. Y., or PURDY & DORLAND, South Bend, Indiana. 











.W.JOHNS® PATENT. 


BESTOS 


MATERIALS. 


ASBESTOS ROOFINC. 


The only reliable substitute for tin, at about one half its cost, 





ished with white 
t roofs. 


Fire-Proof Coating, suitable for steep or 
In rolls ready for use. Easily applied by any one, 
ASBESTOS PAINTS. 


All shades, ready mixed, superior body, rich colors, for gen- 


eral purposes: the most durable and economical protective cov- 


rings for exposed wood and iron. In pails, kegs and barrels, 
ASBESTOS STEAM-PIPE AND BOILER 
COVERINGS. 

The cheapest, most durable and effective non-conducters in 
ise—proved superior to all others in U. 8. government tests— 
a perfect insulator for hair felts, rendering them indestructible. 

ASBESTOS STEAM PACKINC. 

Indestructible, self-lubricating, flat, and round, all sizes. 
Fire-Proof Paints and Coatings, Cements 
for Steam-Joints, Acid and Cas Retorts, 

Leaky Roofs, &c. Roof Paint, 
Sheathing and Lining Felts. 
Asbestos Boards, Paper, Thread, Cloth, &c. 

These articles are ready for use, and can be easily applied 

by any one. Send for Samples, Pamphlets, Price Lists, etc. 


H. W. JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane, N.Y., 


Patentee and Manufacturer, Established 1858. 


SELECT THEBEST 





SWORTH MARTINEZ vTS 


URE PAIN 


PREPARED FOR IMMEDIATE USE. 


From the thousands of purchasers of our PRE- 
PARED PAINTS we have yet to hear the first 
complaint. The reason is apparent. Our paints 
have stood the test of years, where all other etnte 
have jatled in ay - Their covering bo. eed 

than that of any other pain 
sents a practical item of economy. Ow 
guaranteed in every icular,— 
suming no risk whatever,as we will re-paint any 
are @ on which our paints do pot prove satisfac- 
slowing a choice of English B. B. White 
toed, or any other paint in use. 


WADSWORTH, MARTINEZ & LONGMAN, 
207 PEARL ST., NEW YORK. 
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Fun. 


—A petrified trombone has been 
found in the ruinsof Troy. Itissup- 
posed to have belonged either to the 
Italian brass banditti or to one of the 
Greek tootelary deities.—[New York 
Graphie. 

—A very precise person, remarking 
upon Shakespeare’s line : 

“The good men do is oft interred with their 
bones,” 

carefully observes that this interment 

can generally take place without 

crowding the bones.—{ Brooklyn Ar- 

gus. 

—The snow came prematurely yes- 
terday, and caught most of our home 
poets unprepared. Only one poem 
came in, and that made icicle rhyme 
with possible, but as the office boy 
remarked as he wrapped it around 
some meat for the dog, it was written 
on a very good quality of paper.— 
[Norwich Bulletin. 

—Not long since a colored woman 
obtained a position in a Southern 
family as cook. A few days afterward 
she met an acquaintance, who in- 
quired how she liked her new place. 
‘*Tse gwine to leab ’em,” was the an- 
swer. ‘* Dey buses you, does dey ?” 
‘*Drefful. Wuss den foah de’bellion. 
Dey locks up all de pervisions and 
asks foah de change from de market 
money.” ‘*‘ Why, dat’s no better den 
stealin !” was the indignant answer. 

—A Western paper publishes a 
poem on the “Butis of Nacher.” 
There were 63 stanzas. The paper 
contents itself with giving the first, 
as follows : 

** Go see what I have sawn, 
Go feel what I have felt, 
Walk in the fields at early dawn, 
And smell what I have smelt.” 

—They took a vote on one of the 
Erie trains last week, and Hayes and 
Wheeler stood 3 to 1. When the 
train stopped at a station one of the 
passengers, seeing an Irishman work- 
ing on the track, called to him, and 
said: ‘‘Say, Pat, we have just taken 
a vote on the train, and we stand 3 to 
1 in favor of Hayes and Wheeler; 
what do you think of that?” Pat 
took his pipe from his mouth just 
long enough to say: *‘Go ‘long wid 
yer fashionable cars: just wait till 
the gravel train comes along.” 








What will the Weather 


BE TO-MORROW ? 
TheSignal Service 
BAROMETER 


WILL TELL YOU. 
It will detect and indicate correctly 
any change in the weather 12 to %4 
hours in oevanee. IT 


UARTER IT COMES—in- 
PAE ators. 


lan their work according to its 
predictions. It will save 50 times its 


OL « co., 
835 Brondway, New York, 


30 Traveler says:—" —" We carefully in- 
spected the above-described Signal Service Ba- 
rometer, and found it to be as stated by Messrs. 

Pool & Go,, who are honorable and reliable.” 


Cheapest Bookstore in the World, 


65,0 ENGLISH and A™- 
eve hbo almost 
iven away ity uveniles, 
utifully, 1 ‘unusteated at your 
own price. Mammoth Catalogue, 
No. 41, free. Send stam: Be 
Legagat Brothers, 3 Beekman 
8t.. New York City 


THREE THINCS IN ONE! 


Used at office of Christian 
Union, 
VENTILATION of a Fireplace; 


RADIATION of a Stove; 
CIRCULATION of a Furnace. 


Pure Air and an Even Tem- 
perature throughout a room. 


Endorsed by the Medical, Sci- 
entific and Popular Press 
Centennial Exhibition Award ! 

Send for Senenionye Cata- 
logue, with prices, to 

The Open Stove Ventilat- 
ing Co., 


107 Fulton St.,N. Y. 
















Walia 
\ 
‘S$ ON 


e-~- | y}'| THE 
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THREE?CENTENNIAL JMEDALS AND THREE 
HONORABLE MENTIONS ARE GIVEN TO »_s@& 


ei OTT OTST ar ne 


yeu 


BOYNTON’S FURNACES. 
Especially ofr 7 for he at. 
DWELLINGS, CHU ES, SCHOOLS, &e. 
MOST Pow ERFULA ND DU RABL +E FURNACE 

OLD. OVER 20,000 LN 
BOY NTON’ S “ 1876 ee FIRE- PLACE 


Extremely powerful in heating. 
brilliant, durable, economical. 
BOYNTON’S “TILE” OPEN-GRATE STOVE. 
The most attractive library stove ever made 
Send for circulars. Kstimates given for heating, 
and work gore y 
RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & © 0., 

Mfrs., Neo. 234 Wa ater St., N. Y. 


Sanford’s New Challenge ‘ 
FURNACES with most valuable 
Economica! and powerful. 

Stag’s Head Range. 


broiler, very ornamental 
Warms upper rooms. 


Attractive, 





CENT ENNIAL 
HOT AIR 


improvements. 

Elevated oven, quick 
baker, splendid 

and very desirable. 


. . FIRE PLACE HEATER. 
Fire Side Jewel New and Beautiful 


and a great beater. Will warm four rooms. 


Banquet Hot Closet ang‘swrer tome 


HOT CLOSET PORTABLE RANGE. Most com- 
plete and desirable cooking apparatus. 


Beacon Light Base BURNER and ASTRAL 


BASE BURNER. (New.) 
Both choice parlor Stoves. Fire kept continuously. 
Cheap and delightful warming. Brilliant illumi- 


nation. 
Patent Refuse Clearing “Sfivcve by” 


which slates and clinkers are easily removed. 


Sanford’s Mammoth or GLOBE HEATERS 


still a power. 


The above and a great variety of other stoves 
and heaters made by 


THE NATIONAL STOVE WORKS, 


239 and 241 Water Street. 


INFORMATION 


ABOUT 


HEATING HOUSES. 


We are manufacturing Hot Air Furnaces which 
will not require rekindling all winter—which make 





no Slag or Clinkers—which are gas-consuming and 
absolutely gas-tight—which will consume less coal 
than any other. 

OUR 
‘“*METROPOLITAN” FURNACE 
is wrought iron, of heavy Boiler Plate, and 

is certainly unequalled in every respect. 


“BURTiIS” and “HOT BLAST” 
FURNACES are cast iron, and always please. 


Our 


OUR 1876 


“ MAYFLOWER” 


Parlor Fire-Place Heater, 


is a wonderful Heater. Set in your Parlor Fire- 
Place, it will heat your Parlor better than any out- 
standing Stove,and at the same time will heat 
rooms above if required. 


SEND FOR OUR CIRCULARS. 


BURTIS & GRAFF, 


237 Water Street, N. Y. 


For the INVALID and 


Jeasant and most nourishing 
article of diet, comes the 















ure extract of beef wit QR. 

he hest Chocolate, It <EE 
is used like ordin- a 
ary Chocelate. 4 


qdja0e.t U0 eeu 
Sebunoud eydur 


E, FOUGERA & CO, 


Gen. Agents, 
D 
and ¢ coo 30 North William St., New Yorks 


CONVALESCENT 


INVALID CHAIRS, 
Children’s Carriages, 
Girls’ Perambulators, Gigs 
& Sleighs, Boys’ Sleds, 
Carts & Wagons, Violin 
Cases & TOY PIANOS. 
For prices, Address, 
VT, NOVELTY WORKS CO’ 









Sprignfield, Vt. 

















OVERCOATS. 


Ulster and Suits. 


A LARGE FRESH & ELEGANT STOCK. 


Our Styles and Shapes are New, the work of the most Skillful Artists, and 
PRICES below the market rates. 


Be sure you examine our Stock before buying, 


We send Clothing te all parts of the Union to fill orders received by mail, 
Samples, Fashion Plate, &c. 


NICHOLS & CO., 


FORMERLY JESSUP & CO., 


256 BROADWAY, OPPOSITE CITY HALL. 


N.B.—_WE HAVE NO BRANCH STORES. 


Send tor 





ARE YOU GOING TO PAINT? 


USE NONE BUT THE 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT. 


MIXED READY FOR USE. PRICE REDUCED. 
OVER 400,000 HOUSES HAVE BEEN PAINTED WITH IT. 
EXTRACTS FROM OUR LETTERS. 


Rev. 8S. WESLEY LAKE, Farmingdale, N.J., says: “Our church painted with your paint looks 
splendid.” 
R. M. Mc KINSTRY, Esq., Hudson, N. Y., writes: “‘ Your Paint isin universal use and favor in this 


neighborhood. 
MILTON A. MUSTIN, Esq., 


RODERICK CURTIS, Esq., 
not fail to recommend it. 


Prof. CHAS. F. CHANDLER, the well-known chemist, says: “ 
durable paint known.’ 


SAMPLE CARDS, together with testimonials from owners of the finest residences in the country, 


furnished free by the a 
Averill Chemical Paint Co., 
32 Burling Slip, New York City. 


Madison, Ga., says: “* 
Wallingford, Co 


lam well pleased with the paint.” 


nn., writes: “The Paint has given satisfaction. 


I shall 


The Averill Chemical Paint is the most 


For sale in every section of the country. 


IT STILL HOLDS GOOD. 


School Times to any 
free of postage, for Tw 








The special offer, to send The S new subscri- 


ts, sta// 
y if the investment proves unsatisfactory. 


unday 


ber, every week for three months, 
holds good. We return the mone 
The Times before selecting lesson helps for 1877. 


Twenty copies to them, three mon 


five cen 


Have your teachers try 


ths, willcost but five dollars. 
Send also seven cents for a specimen of The Scholars’ Quarterly the best 
Sunday School lesson help for Scholars, published. Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Business Manager, 610 Chestnut St., Philada. 





A Great Moral, Instructive and Entertaining 
Exhibition. 


THE CREAT 
New York Aquarium. 


Broadway and 35th St, 


Approved by the Clergy, and 
Patronized by the Cultured and 
the Lovers of all that is Grand 
and Marvelous and Beautiful in 
the works of the Great Creator 
} An Institution of Solid Beauty 
Monster Moving and Living Ob- 
jects from the Ocean’s depths. 
Living White Whale! Mammoth 
Turtles! Ponderous Sturgeons 
Winged Birds ot the Ocean! The 
astonishing artificial Fish Hatch- 


ing Process! Tens cof thousands 





of curious and interesting sights 
and of Grand and 
Growing Features, impossible to 
enumerate. 


CHILDREN, HALF PRICE, 


hundreds 
GRAND PROMENADE CONCERTS 


by Dodworth’s splendid Orchestra. 
OPEN FROM 9 A.M. TILL 10 P. M. 


ADMISSION, 50 CENTS, (No extras charged.) 








THE DINING owe MAGAZING. 


} 





e is issued in this cit bs 
il mouthly magazis 
lining room, Va 





The Christian Union says :—** Unde F this title 
reet, a very neat, Ins jo tipate 2, entert 





171 Duane 
Lyman, of 
y inter 





the N.Y, Tribune, and devoted to th 
spe rsed with interesting sketches «t remarkable feature of this 1 i " 
whic h includes a premium worth 20 cents, This offer is made by a } thoroughly responsible company ‘anil’ the 
article promised is too well known to every good housekeeper to d further commendation by us 
subscriber (q 20.¢ nt Can of the celebrated Royal Baking 
d the highest award at Phil adelphia, for Strength, Pi oat and Wholesomeness, 

AGENTS WANTED.—Extraordinary inducements to bona fide 
OC? Fill out this ticket with your address, and send it with 50 cents, 





a year, 
audard 


Our nhiser mium—sent postage paid to every 
Powder) re 


agents. Write us for Agent's letter, 


THE UNION PUBLISHING COMPANY, 171 Duane Street, New York: 


Please send the ** Dintnc Room MaGazine’ 


‘for one year, 
Royal Baking Powder, all free of postage, to 


together with Premium can of 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNTON. 


Vou. XIV., No. 18. 











* To produce “the very best piano in the World,” and then to sell it, has always been the 


unvarying aim of DECKER BROSs., and now that their work has stood the unerring test of 
time, and their business has outstripped their most sanguine anticipations, they derive their 
greatest satisfaction from the reputation voluntarily accorded them by the professional andi 
amateur world, of making all their pianos of equal excellence,and maintaining the highest 
standard of perfection in manufacture that has yet been reached. 


The UNITED STATES CENTENNIAL COMMISSION has awarded the 


DECKEK BROTHERS 


RAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS, 


upon the unanimous recommendation of the Judges of — No. XXV., the 


First Medaland Highest Award 


for all essential qualities in Pianofortes. 
WAREROOMS : 


33 Union Square, New 
tt SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


"ork. 





THE UNITED STATES CENTENNIAL COMMISSION 


announce the following Report as a basis of an Award to MITCHELL, VANCE & Co., 597 Broadway, New 
York City, for Gas Fixtures and Ecclesiastical Ware. 
REPORT: 

lst.—This exhibit is of a large, complete and varied character, of special excellence in design, work- 
manship and finish ; and is arranged with great taste and skill. 

2d.—In Gilt and Polished Brass Gas Fixtures the exhibit is of ercelience in the wide variety of de- 
signs employed, its elegance and artistic character, and the high order of finish attained. 
In combinations of metal with porcelain or glass, rich effects have been here produced. 

3d.—In Steel-finished Fixtures a novelty of beauty and durability is presented. 

4th.—The Double Slide Extension Light presents certain features of durability and regularity of 
motion that are of merit, while the arrangements for avoiding the heating and smoking of 
the rest of the Chandelier are UNIQUE. 

5th.—In Bronze Fixtures, both real and spelter, this Exhibit is of excellence as well in workman- 
ship and finish as in chaste character, and tastefulness of design. 

6th.—In Crystal Gas Fixtures the size of the integral parts, the integrity of the character of the 
Goods, aa“ CRYSTAL" (few wires or chains being used, the arms, etc., being solid Crys- 
tal) the beauty and taste, as well as novelty of the designs employed, and the excellence of 
the material used, give this part of the Exhibit prominence and value. 

jth._In Ecclesiastical Ware, Altar and Sanctuary Lights, Candlesticks, Coronas, Chancel Rails 
etc., the several Exhibits of the Medieval and Gothic orders are of high merit. The Bronze 
and Brass Railings for Church use are of excellence and beauty, being architecturally cor- 
rect in their respective schools. 

[SEAL.]} A. T. GOSHORN, Director General. 
S - J. R. HAWLEY, President. 
Attest: ALEX. R. BOTELER, Secretary pro tem. 


The United States Centennial Commission announce the following Report, as the basis of an Award 
to MITCHELL, VANCE & Co., New York City, for Bronze and Marble Clocks, Bronzes, and Zine Imitation 


Bronzes. 

REPORT: 

“For Marble Mantel Clocks, with Mountings of Real Bronze, and Zinc Imitations of Bronze, 
with Figures, Vases and statuettes of the same; the Marble work, and the Metal work of 
which are of GENERAL EXCELLENCE.’ 

. J. GOSHORN, Director General. 


(Seat.) Pi HAWLEY, President, 
Attest: ALEX. R. BOTELER, Secretary pro tem. 
In announcing results of our Exhibit, at the International Centennial Exposition, we desire that 
the written awards of the getoes as announced by the United States Centennial Commission in each 
of eur groups shall speak for themselves and for us. 


MITCHELL, VANCE & CO., 
Designers and a of Artistic Coe Fixtures, Fine Bronze and Marble Clocks, 
nzes, &c. 7 BRUADWAY, NEW YO 


OBTOBER 21ST, 1876. (The date of eb mene of Wi ritten Reports in Groups XIV. and XI.) 





CAUTION.—No connection with any other establishment. 


Continued wonderful success of THE MARGUERITA WAVE, 
which forms COIFFURE for front and back; can be atjunes without a single hairpin 
and will not rip ortear; great improvement on the NVISIBLK,” from $3 upward; 
made of naturally curly hair, from $ upward. LINVISiBLE FRONTS, in large variety. 
very stylish and improving the looks of all ladies instantly, $2 per inch on real patent 
hair lace and sasereliy curly hair; on imitation lace, $1 per inch. The largest assort- 

ment of N HAIR GOODS wsicively retailed at wholesale prices. HAI 
SWITCHES bs: 1 finest quality of hair,and CURLS warranted naturally curly, in 
immense qpenettien. at prices to suit everybody. NETS for the front hair, 25c. and 
50c. each. COMBINGS made up in the most approved manner, 25c. and 50c. per ounce. 
Latest method roots all one re HAIR TAKEN IN EXCHANGE. 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALT 
Our quality of Human Hair Goods cannot be excelled. The best proof in the 
= highest premium awarded by the American Institute. 
L. SHAW’S UNRIVALLED BEAUTIFYING BAZAAR CREME BLANCHE. 
or the MAGIC BEAUTIFIER, for the complexion; imparts a brilliant Renonasseer ; 
recommended by the most prominent Pm ny analyzed by the best — = 
this country an Fre ed to be not only miess A =n cb very beneficial to the skin. 
plied at the mere { sontred Sree 4 gharce. #1 LL SUPERFLUOUS ATR 
ON LIPS CHIN, &c., RE OVED. EFFECTIVELY in the worst 
possible oa where oh ve . ws attempt ons failed. Lad " 
¥F. COUDRAY’S celebrated A to bleach hair o ae color a fine golden 
we. without yet to the hair. Price for three-ounce bottle, $1.50; for six-ounce 
bottle, $2.50. J. B. FON TAKES wonderful preparation, DERMATINE, a sure cure to 
; | remove all wrinkles from the f ace, s J per bottle. 
NO. 4 WEST) NO MORE GRAY HAIR. L. 8 HAWS PERSIAN KHENNA will change gf x! 
| bair to its natural color uithous the use of LRAD, LAC 8U ee or NITR rs) 
MTH 8T., SILVER, from a beautiful brown to black, $1.50" per box. A large assortment of all 
e | modern beautifying COSMETICS on hand. THE HEATING C MB (patented). for 
near 6thave., restoring the vitality and = color of the hair when turning gray. for alleviating 
New York, 
ONLY DEPOT. 


in attendance. 





| neuralgia and nervous headaches, for instantly drying the hair after et = 
loss and wave to the hair. each. L. SHAW, 80! 
wholesate and retail. nd for our New Ilustrated Price List. STORE wil | be bent 
open every Saturday until 10 = M. Goods sent to all parts of the country, when pre- 
paid, free of charge, on C. O. D., with privilege of examining. 


adding an unequalied 
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HIGHEST HONORS 


AT THE 


UNITED STATES 


CENTENNIAL 
World's Exhibition, 1876 


MASON & HAMLIN 
CABINET ORGANS 


Unanimously assigned the 


“FIRST RANK 


IN THE 


SEVERAL REQUISITES” 


Of such Instruments ! 


The MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO. have the 
honor to paeenes: that the organs of nee manu- 
facture have been unanimously assigned ‘the 
FIRST RANK in the SEV aa REQ JISITES of 
instruments of the class” e Judges —~ a 
CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION 
1876, ay are the ONLY INSTRUMENTS OF" 
GENERAL CLASS AWARDED THIS RANE 
This is ~ a the severest competition by the best 
makers, before one of the most competent juries 
ever assembled. 

They have also received the MEDAL, but, as is 
well known, medals of equal merit bave been 
awarded all articles deemed worthy of recogni- 
tion; so tnat it will be easy for many makers to 
advertise that they have received “ first medals.’ 

The differences in competing articles, Po 
their comparative excellence, are recognized 1 
the Reports of the Judges, from which the follow. 
ing is an extract: 

‘* THE MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN 
CO.’s exhibit of Reed Organs and Har- 
moniums shows instruments of the 
FIRST RANK IN THE SEVERAL 
REQUISITES OF INSTRUMENTS 
OF THE CLASS; viz.: Smoothness 
and equal distribution of tone, 
scope of expression, resonance 
an singing quality, freedom and 
quickness in action of keys and bel- 
lows, with thoroughness of work- 
ea combined with simplici- 

ty of action.” (Signed by all the Judges.) 
— —_ & Hamlin Organs are thus declared to 

notin one or two respects only, but in 
the SEV BRAL REQUISITES of such instruments, 
and they are the ONLY ones assigned this rank. 
This triumph was not unexpected, for the Mason 
& Hamlin Cabinet Organs have uniformly been 
awarded the highest honors in competitions in 
America,there having been scarcely six exceptions 
in hundreds of competitions. They were awarded 
highest honors and 


FIRST MEDALS 
Paris, 1867; Vienna, 1873; Santiago, 1879 ; 


PHILADELPHIA, 1876; 


and have thus been awarded highest honors at 


Every World’s Exposition 


at which they have been exhibited; being the 


ONLY AMERICAN ORCANS 


which have ever obtained 


ANY AWARD 


at any competition with best European makers, or 
in any European World’s Exposition! 

NEW STYLES, with improvements, exhibited at 
the C ENTENNIAL; elegant new cases in great 

variety. Prices very lowest consistent with best 
material and workmanship. Organs sold for cash 
or installments, or rented antil rent pays. Every 
Organ warranted to give entire satisfaction to every 
reasonable purchaser Or THE MONEY RETURNED. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES sent free. 

MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO.—1h Tremont 
Street, Boston ; 25 Union Square, New York; #0 and 
82 Adams: Street, Chicago; 87 Great Marlborough 
Street, London; 22 Backer Strasse, Vienna; Ll¢ 
Collins Street, Melbourne. 


PARLOR SUITS, LOUNGES, ETC.. 
Splendidly Upholstered, 


HAVE BEEN USED AS SAMPLES, 
AT LESS THAN HALF THEIR COST. 
Also a full line of EASTLAKE and other Styles 
of Furniture at prices which defy competition. 


L. P. TUCKER, 
Late Edwd. W. Baxter & Co., 


NO. 684 BROADWAY, 


Corner Great Jones St., New York. 


yove _|Samples by Mail, 
We A Cc PRICES. 


an 8, l5c., 25c., 35c., 2am 
MIss’s, e., 30c., ise, 
- | Woman’s, 25e., 36¢. “bent 6ac 
The high ces are for 
y, th) superior styles of goods. 
‘Ne If not satisfactory money 
turned. 























DOVE MANF. CO., 6 Wooster St., N.Y. 





CENTENNIAL MEDAL AND DIPLOMA 


AWARDED TO THE 


Meriden Britannia Co. 


550 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


SILVER PLATED HOLLOW WARE. 


ALSO FOR 


SUPERIOR 


SPOONS, FORKS, 


Etc., Etc., 
BEARING THE CO.’S TRADE MARK: 
“1847, Rogers Brothers, Xil.”’ 


Genes: FROM Sunen bind Report : 


‘Their LARGE VARIETY of Silver Plated White 
Meta Hollow Ware is of EXCELLENT 
QUALITY AND FINISH, and of 
TASTEFUL DESICNS.”’ 


‘Their Silver Plated Forks, Spoons and Knives 
are of SUPERIOR QUALITY AND 
EXCELLENT FINISH.” 


EXTRACT FROM AMERICAN INSTITUTE REPORT ; 
“We consider the Goods made by this Company to 
be by far THE BEST made in this Country, and we 
believe in the World.’’ 
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Fac. simile of work i by them. 


0. W. HANDY & CO., Sole Agents 


330 Broadway, New York. 


THE LATEST NOVELTY 


THE POCKET JACK-PLANE 


21¢ inches in length, sharpens pencils beantifally without break 
Ing the softest lead or soiling the fingers mperior to all pencil 
sharpeners or penknives for Artists, Are hitects, Bookeepers, School 
Children, and evervbody who use pencils, Sent by mail upon re- 
eelptof 25 cents. Sample dozen to dealers or agents, §2, by 
K G. SELCIIOW & tO. 41 Jobo St. N.Y. 


B. T. BABBITT's S BABYS SOAP 


he purest ve- 
used in 


No artificia) and 


Fibathing children, 

== will prevent erup- 

tions, keep the skin soft and smooth, contribute to health, and 

prevent disease. Does away with all powders, chalk or other 

emelients. A certain preventive of chafing, aes. << in 

babies, the causes of half the crying and crossness 0 : 

hood Worth ten times its cost to every mother and jb y 

in bye pemeyrsd packed in boxes of 12 cakes of 6 ozs. each, 
and sent free to any addresson sooo of $2.50, Addr 

Bae For Sale by a Druggists.~<@R .T. Babbict, N.Y. 


RUBBER ELASTIC FORCE CUP. 


Por instantly Citarin 4 
Discha: ¥. s of 
Bowls, ubs, Stations 
ary Wash ‘Pubs. etc., when 
they become partially or 
entirely stopped. 

This simple and inexpen- 
sive article does its work 
perfectly. The trouble, an- 
noyance and expense of 
sending for a plumber to 
free your pipes may be 
avoided by its use. 


D. HODGMAN & CO.; 


Sole Manufacturers, 
27 Maiden Lane. N. Y. 
PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 


Sent by mail on receipt of 
the price. 

Send postal card for de- 
scription. 


Magic Lanterns and Stereopticens. 
Me & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 58 
Broadway, opp. Notre vanoosesons 
STEREOSCOP ‘O- 


PES AND 
SCOP E8, MEGALETHOSCOPES. 
TOGRAPHS OF CELEBRITIES. Photo-Lantern 











© esatetiusers of Phovonre phic Material. 








